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THE 
AND 


By Jous W. 


, N attaining their independence, 
the Latin-American republics 
niodeled their forms of BOVETT: 


ment ifter that of the Umitel Stites, 
In almost all their constitutions the 
article relating to the executive power, 
like that of the United States, contained 
no prohibition agaist the reclection of 
the President. Buta bitter and bloody 
expericnce has coused them, with nearly 
the same degree of nnnoninnty, to revise 
their constitutions i this respect. 

The provisions of the existing cornsti- 
tutions of those countries relating to the 
executive may be briefly enumerated as 
follows: In Mexico the president 1s 
chosen for four years by an electoral col- 
lege, and no stohibition exists agaist a 
reclection. The cause of this ¢xception 
to the general practice will be referred 
to later, The secretary of foreign re- 
lations succeeds to the presidency on the 
death or disability of the president and 
orders a new election, In the five Cen- 
tral American States the provisions vary 
as to the manner of election and tenn 
of office, bat in most of them the presi- 
dent is made ineligible for reélection 


LATIN-AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS 
REVOLUTIONS 


Foster, Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE 


for the next succeeding term, So, alan 
the prohibition against Tetlection to be 
gps in the countries which fallow ts 

dimost all cases for the next suc- 
ate term only, In Colomlna the 
presilent i chosen by an electoral col- 
lege for a period of six years, and is 
made ineligible for Teélection. Ecra- 
dor elects its president by the direct 
vote of the people for the term of four 
years, aml he cannot be reelected, ‘The 
Vice-president is elected for the sate 
term, but two rears after the presitent. 
Peru elects its president by a irect pati 
ular vote for four years, and he is made 
ineligible for the next four years. Two 
vice-presidents are elected. Bolivin has 
the same provisian os Pern. In Chile 
the president is elected by delegates 
chosen by the people for the term of 
five veors, and he is made ineligible for 
the next term. The Argentine Keptub- 
lic elects its president by clectors chosen 
by the fourteen provinces for sr years, 
and both the president and vice-president 
ure declared ineligible for reelection. In 
Uruguay the president 1s elected for four 
years, and made ineligible for the suc- 
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ceeding. term, In Paragnay the presi- 
dent is chosen Ina direct vote of the 
people for four years, and both presi- 
dent aml vice-president are not-elipible 
foreight years. Hractl, the last of these 
countries to assume a republican form 
of government, and profiting by the ex- 
Breeae: of its neighbors, provided for 
he election of its president by a direct 
vote of the peonl Ts, 
made him ineligthle for reelection. 
constitution alse contains a provision 
that the candidates must not be related 
by bload or marriage to the outeoine 
president or vice- president in the first 
or second degree. 
choice of the chief executive is somewhat 
complicated. Congress comsists of two 
houses, the representatives being elected! 
for two vears by the people, and the 
senators for four years by the stete 
legislatures. A federal council of nine- 
teet members is chosen. every two years 
by the congress, who elects a presiding. 
officer from their own nitmber, ani he 
18 president of the republic for the two 
years. Neither the president nor coun- 
cil can be reelected for the next tern. 

When these countries declared their 
independence and first cssayed the prac- 
tiee of republican government, they soon 
found that the greatest danger to their 
institutions arose from the disposition 
of the chief executives to prolong their 
power by continuance in office, in vio- 
lation of the constitutional provision. 
Iturbide, the first president of Mexico, 
betraved his trust, declared himwelf em. 
peror, and dissolved the congress by 
force, precipitating the country into 
revolution and paying the penalty with 
his life. 

Simon Holivar, the most renowned of 
the Spanish American patriots and the 
one who did most to achieve the inde- 
pendence of the South American coun- 
tries, niarked his entire career by over- 
riding their constitutional provisions as 
to the executive and by assaming dicta- 
torial powers. As eorly o& 1813 he 
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captured Curacas from the Spaniards 
and set up the govermment of Vetie- 
zuela, but he at ouce dechore! himself 
dictator, established a eourt and body- 
guard, and assumed royal digwities. 
He soon became unpopular, met with 
reverses, and hid to flee the country, 
Returning after some years, he led the 
insurrectionary movement which gave 
final independence to Vendrnela snd 
Colombia, ancl thence went to the aid 
of the strugglmg Peruvian patriots, 
achieved ther mdependence, omni was 
made dictatorof that country. Huving 
failed in his effort to Secure o provision 
in the constitution making himself 
eral for life, he returned ta Co. 
ombia, where he was-chosen president 
ot the united states of Colombia and 
Venezuela. Seeking in vain to secure 
4 constitutional provision giving him 
practically absolute power, he dechaored 
himself dietator, Bemyg suspected of 
desiring to moke himself a king, he lost 
his popularity, was driven. from power, 

andl died in retirement. He was cdlled 

“the Washington of South America,"* 
but heyend his gallant services in secur- 
ing the independence of the northern 
states of South America, he hel little 
in commen with Washitigton in his con: 
duct or character.” The exampleof the 
lntter was jost upon him when he re 
jected the offer of the American ommv 
to make him kEimg, and when, after 
having enjoved the free suffrages of his 
conntry tien 26 Pressient, he voluntarily 
laid dawn the great office and retired to 
private life. 

If the history of the Latin Amencan 
republics is carefally examined it will 
be Seen that the cuuse of most of the 
revolutions. which have datkened its 
pages, decimated their population, and 
retarded their development has had its 
otigin in the efforts of the public men 
of these countries to continue them- 
selves in power or to attain the presi- 
dency by other than peaceful Nir enat 
stittitional methods, With rare excep- 
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tions the revolutions and bloody contests 
of these republics: for the past thiree- 
quarters of a century have been purely 
of a personal character, the s BirupElss of 
the partisans of one aspiring individual 
agains the partisans of his anibitious 
opponent. One of the most notable ex- 
ceptions was the war of reform waged 
in Mexico for ten years, beginning in 
i447, by the liberal party against the 
tiniter power df the clergy and Emperor 
Napoleon, That was a heroic war. in- 
volving great Biv beet i af government. 
I can Hy best Hlnstrate the lis- 
torical fact of this personal cause of 
revolutions by a very brief sketch of 
the experience of two of these reptb- 
lics—one the most revolutionary and the 
other the most conservative and prosper- 
ous of the Spanish-American countries. 
Venezuela, on its separation from On- 
lombin in 18351, chose Paez president. 
He filled cut his term, and in 1835 
sought by his official jnfluence to trans- 
fer the presidency to Vargas, who was 
very nnipopilar, and within four months 
was overthrown and banished, Paez 
eae from retirement, gathered on army, 
took the capital, reinstated Vargas, nd, 
ultiinately succeeding him, wis mmipile 
hetater. Im t8y7 le transferred the 
presidency, against the protest. of con- 
gress, to Monagas, who cuused his sal- 
diets to invaile the assembly, 
some wel dispersing: the mest, Paez 
finally took up arms against the govern. 
ment, but was outlawed, defeated, and 
escaped to New Vork. [nthe election 
to Snceeed Monnagas three candidates 
were in the field, and os none hod the 
eonstitutional tmajority, the election 
went to congress, and Monugis” brother 
Gregorio was selected, and until 1458 
the two brothers alternated in the pres- 
idency. In that year their career ended 
by a revolution, which created 4 pro- 
visinnal government that brought im 
Castro is president: but his was a tarh- 
tent reign, and he was displaced by 
Goal, who tried and comvicted Cnstro as 
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a traiter and then pardoned him. Tovar 
succeeded by election to the presidency, 
and he recalled Paez and made him com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, but the 
latter quarreled with Tovar, compelled 
him to abdicate and placed Gual again int 
the presidency. Gunal likewise lost the 
favor of Paez, the president and his 
tinisters were imprisoned, and Pues was 
declared dictator, Revolution and an- 
archy followed for two years, when Paes 
atid his partisan, Rojas, had to surrender 
the government to the insurgents under 
Faleon in 1863, <A constituent assem- 
bly and a new constitution followed im 
1464, and Falcon, the insurgent leader, 
was declared president, and he turned 
the government over to his partisan, 
Trias, which occasioned a new revali- 
tion, and general anarchy 4 | financial 
tlistress prevailed, In 1867 congress 
gave tnhniited powers to the presilent, 
but the next vear Monagas, after de- 
feating Falcon, succeeded to the presi- 
dency, and died in office, His adherents 
made Pulgar provisioal dent, het 
the Falcon party, led by General Guz- 
man Blanco, were enabled to overturn 






ethe provisional government, and Blanco 


entered upon his checkered career, cov- 
ering several years, in which he assumed 
dictatorial powers, to be at last rejected! 
by his country, and he spent the last 
years of huis life in Paris, enjoying fox- 
writs enst with his ill-gotten fortune, 
He was followed by o list of constitn- 
tional and revolutionary rulers, in turn, 
up to the actual president, Castro, who 
come to power through foree and he- 
triyal of his chief. | 

Let us turn from this dismal narrative 
to a less dreary story, but one which 
illustrates as well the pomt which T am 
seeking to moke clear, Chile has hod 
from the beginning of Its existence a 
niore fortunate career, in that its wealthy 
and more intelligent citixens hive ust- 
ally controlled the government, and as 
a resnit it has prospered and its financial 
credit has led wll the other states. But 
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it will be seem that when private amimos- 
ities of personal aanbitions were awak- 
ected, comstitutional provisions were of 
little avail, After Chilian independence 
was Secufed, Getiern) O Higgitn was 
caller! to the head of the government 
and became dictator, but he was finally 
driven from power by a revolution and 
Freire was chosen presidentin 1823, He 
remained in office three veurs, but was 
troubled with frequent msurrections, 

and the four years followmy bis retire 
ment suwsix dictators: In 1828 a new 
constitution was. promulgated, ond in 
(S31 Prieto was chosen president, and 
from that date for many years a coustt- 
tutional form of government Was el- 
joyed, although defeated candidates for 
the presidency more than once organized 
unsuccessful revolitions on the ground 
that they hod been defrauded in the elecy 
tions, In 18qo, near the close of Halma- 

ceda’s term, he wos suspected of select- 

ing the chief of his cabinet to be his 
successor. “This choice was contrary to 
the wishes of the majority of the eon- 
gress, which body refused to vote the 
bintlget appropriations, amd Balmacerla 
retaliated by dissolving congress, The 
learites of the latter went on board the 

weTnment feet, which _Rueanrioigaae mm 

avor of the Congressional party, 
ities revolution was inaugurated w hich 
resulted in the overthrow of Balmaceda. 
One of its evil effects was-to bring about 
complications with the United States 
neatly ending in war, and which have 
embittered the Chilians strongly against 
our Government. 

The record of all the Latin-American 
republics has: not beer as bad os that of 
Venezuela, though some of them equal 
itsin their history of anarchy and mis- 
rule, and few, if any, of them have even 
as clenr.a record as that of Chile: but 
they all teach the same bessan of inability 
to respect the constitutional provision 
as to the executive power, when a fierce 
electoral campaign iscarried on. Sucha 
test as cane to the Congressof the United 
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states following the Jefferson-Adams 
campaign of tio, the Jackson-Adame- 
Crawford-Clay campaign of 1424, or the 
Haves-Tilden campaign of rh76, weld 
almost inevitably bring abet a revalu- 
tion or a disregard of the comstitution in: 
any of the Se Ri eRin geivagtiae Stutes, 

ce expertetice of the past veur den- 
onstrates the lesson of their history. 
We have been reading the almost daily 
reports of the revolutionary moveimetits 
in Venezuela and Colombia. The dis 
orders in Vetiexteln had their origin in 
the election about three years ayo, when 
Andrade was declared to be chosen presi- 
dent over his competitor, Hernandes. 
The latter contended that Fhe was the 
real choice, and his pe General 
Castro, took up arms to alae his candi- 
date in the executive chair, Castro ile- 
feuted the government forces and drove 
Andrade from the country, but in place 
of installing Hernandez in power Castro 
imprisoned him, and declared himself 
president, Hernandes succeeded in ex- 
coping, and both he and Andrade are 
how reported to be seeking to drive the 
usurper from power; but even if Castro 
is displaced the two claimants will still 
have theirown contest to settle. A late 
telepram states that a constitutional con- 
vention has been convoked by Castro, 
and that this body will frame a tiew Gon. 
stitution, with an article extending the 
president’s term of office from twe to 
seven years, 

President McKinley, in his last an- 
nual message, stated that “the execu. 
tive power of Colombia changed, bends 
in August last by the sot af Vier 
dent Marroquin in assuming the reins 
of government during the absence of 
President San Clemente from the capi- 
tal’ This gove rise to armed resist- 
moe, anid we have had for months the 
periodical announcement that the revo- 
Intion had been put down. only to break 
out again with fresh vigor, The diply- 
matic representative of the revolutiotists 
recently announced from New York that 
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‘“ the lrberals will never consent to serve 
fgain under a president forced upon the 
people by the conservatives."' The New 
¥ ark fudependent, in seeking to give its 
readers an account of affairs, says: ‘*The 
revolution in Colombia that WIS: said to 
he put down some months ago is alive 
again and widesprend. It is a most re- 
matkoble fact that this revolution has 
enxtused the loss of thousands upon thot- 
sands of lives, and vet no one seems fo 
knew anvthing about it. Cities aru 
taken and tetaken, generals ore killed, 
neighboring republics are socused of 
helping the insurgents, business is par- 
alyzed, towns are razed to the ground, 

and vet there seems to be no principle 
involved, wor wrang to bre etirocanal by 
either party's victory.’ 

| have noticed the provision of the 
constitution of Erazil, one of the most 
tecent. which, in addition to the prohi- 
hition of reélection, makes ineligible to 
the presidency candidates related by 
hlood or marriage to the outgoing presi- 
dentin the first or second degree. This 
is ititended to strike at an evil akin to 
the continuance in power of the tnettm- 
bent—the perpetuation of the same fasni- 
ily influence in the executive office, We 
have seen that in Venezuela two brothers 
alternated for some years in the presi- 
dency, until overthrown by revolirtion, 
Two of these republics are today gov- 
erned by the same family, one president 
making way at the end ‘of his term for 
anuther member of the family, 

Qwing to the sad experience of the 
past, the Latin-American Stites have, as 
we have seen, with o great degree of una- 
nimity atte el to remedy the evil by 
inserting in thetr constitutions a proht- 
hition against the retlection of the chief 
executive; but that hus proved in many 
cases a most ineffectual remedy, because 
the men who are ready to resort to arms 
to secure what they claim as their rights 
seldoin hesitate to disregard the consti- 
tution, of else find means to amend It to 
seit the exigency. 


[ have referred to the fact that one of 
E exceptions in existing constitutional 
hibitions of reelection isto be found 
in the fundamental code of Mexico, The 
circumstances which have brought this 
about are peculiar and interesting, The 
constitution of 1857, still in force, con- 
thined no such prohibition, General 
Porfirio Dist was twice a candidate for 
president against Juotes, aml he claimed 
that he was the people's ‘choice, burt hal 
been counted out by the administration 
officinds who had control of the elections. 
Lerdo, the head of the cabinet, became 
president upon the death of Juarer, ane 
when the time approached for the elec- 
tion tpon the expiration of Lerdo's 
term, Dax announeed to tie coimitry 
that it was useless to stand asa candi- 
date, because of the absolute control of 
the electoral college by the government. 


“He therefore issued a pronunctanrento, 


declaring for an amendment of the con- 
stitution, and with the ery of “ne re- 
election,'’ he organived a revolution 
which was siecessttl, Lerdo ond his 
cabinet fied to the United States, Diaz 
assumed the presidency, ordered a mew 
election, and was tmanimousiy chosen. 
The constitution was in dune course 
amended so as to prohibit the retlection 
of the president until four years after 
his first term had expired, 

At the end of his term Diaz retired 
from office, and his favorite general was 
clecte| his successor, The latter proved 
so inefficient ond dishonest that at the 
end of his term all classes clamored for 
the return of Diaz, whose first adninis- 
tration had been qnite a suecessfal one, 
His second tenn was even more success- 
ful than the first. Peace and security 
prevailed throughout the land. Com- 
merce, agriculture, minitig—every in- 
dustry of the country—prispered us 
never before. Railroads were built, cape 
ital began to flow in from abroad, the 

nent credit, which had been ut- 
terty discredited for nearly half a cen- 
tury, was fully retstublished. -No one 
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‘wold listen to his retirement, and sa 
zieg prohibiting amendment was stricken 

ut of the constitution, and THaz wos 
cant chosen president; and he has again 
and again been reelected without any 
open protest, and for a quarter. of a cen- 
tury he has been the untrammeled ruler 
of Mexico, “Every one conversant with 
the history of that country concedes 
that he ia the best ruler it has had since 
the independence. He has given it 
peace, order, and the reign ot law. It 
has risen pheenix-like from the ashes of 
onirchy ard commercial death, and the 
praises of Diaz as an administrator and 
a patriot are sounded at home and 
nberocedl . 

Hut what hecomes of the principles of 
republican government? Diaz, through 
his strength of character and wise gov- 
emument, bas been the supreme. ruler, 
although acting through the channels 
of constitutional authority aud repre- 
setttative institutions. This example 
may raise the doubt whether republic- 
anism in its-extreme form is adapted to 
these countries, or whether some limita- 
tions should Tot be placed upon it. The 
present is probably Thax’ last term, as 
he is TOW yatat seventy, amc I believe he 
is sincere in his expressed desire to te- 
tire to private life. The test of repub- 
lican government will come when his 
successors are to be chosen. Not the 
first, but probably the secaund term will 
test the ability of the Mexicans to choose 
their rulers in peace and observe repub- 
hiesn practices, Mexico, like its seuth- 
ern neighbors, has not yet fully proven 
its capacity to consistently follow these 
practices and to peacefully and by econ- 
stitutional methods transmit the execu- 
tive power from ome rtiler to another. 

How far the people of these countries 
are fitted to carry on republican and 
representative government in our sense 
opens up a topic which cannot be pur- 
sucd in this paper; but I offer a few 
siigeestions by way of explanation of 
the apparent failure in many of them. 
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First, the preat mass of their popula- 
tans ate inorant and tnedycated: im 
many of the enuntries they do not even 
read and write the official latiyuage of 
their government, ancl asa thle take tie 
port in the elections, They, however, 

compose in the main the armies of the 
government and the revolutions, Sec- 

oul, the people of these countries, both 
the educated and the uneducated, had 
no experience in self-goverment before 
thetrrindependence. Ti this respect the 
Britich-American colontes had a zreat 
advantage over them, and we should he 
charitable im our criticism of them: 

The misfortune is, however, that they 
have had very little practice in getitiiive 
republican government since their inde- 
pendence. "Phey understund the force 
of the bullet much more than the ballot: 
The result has been the role of the dic 
tetor or wsurper more often than thar 
of the real representative of the people. 

The intelligent men, the best citivens, 
and the property-holders deplore the 
revolutions, and they are exerting them- 
wives to putan end to these prectioes, 
and their good work is apparent ita Sonne 
of the countries, and I think the general 
tendency is. toward orderly aml consti- 
tutional goverment. 

This subject has a special interest for 
the (people of the United Stites - 

First. It raises the question how far 
itis the duty of our Government to in- 
terpose respecting an American repubilic, 
which has fallen into anarchy, agaist 
the encroachments of Rurapiean powers 
Whose subjects lie stffered outrages 
at the hands of the local military powers? 
[ fully sy mpathize with the Cleveland 
administration in its action on the Vente 
ruclan houndary question, but muny 
Americans thought it would have Leet 





better for the interests directly concerned 


if all the territory in dispute had fallen 
under British sovereignty. 

Second. We are often embarrassed! as 
a-nation by these frequent revolutions. 


To have noted how near we came to war 
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with Chile because of its disturbed cot- 
dition and the enmity engendered by 
the action of our Government, We have 
comimerce with all these countries, many 
of our citizens have mvested caprtal 
therein, and these interests cannot fail 
to be injured by the civil disorder neen- 
siungd by the strite of ambitions men. 
Docs any ete believe that our Govern- 
metit conld look on with indifference if 
our next door neighbor, Mexico, should 
again fall into anarchy, as at frequent 
intervals in the past, and the millions 
of American capita) which hus been at- 
tracted thither by the beneficent rule of 
Diaz should become the prey of revo- 
lutionists and rival aspirants for the 
presidency ? 

Third. The Spanish wur has made the 
subject a practical problem forus, The 
territory which we took from Mexico 
was soon overrun by Americans, and its 
government was readily adapted to our 


svstem. But Porto Rico js: already 
densely populated with people educated 
in Spanish-American methods of gov- 


ernment. We have already had an 'ex- 
hibition of the embarrassments to be 
overcome. In the first election held 
under the territorial organization pro- 
vided by Congress a practice wis re- 
sorted to very common in the Latin 
American republics—when one party 
finds itself outnumbered or outwitted 
in the catnpoign, it abstain in a body 
from the election, and then cries fraud 
or force. “We read that in the late elec- 
tion in Porto Rico for the territorial 
legislature and other offices, one party, 
the Federals, refused to po to the polls, 
and the Republicans, asa cieqrnence, 
elected all their candidates ; but in cele- 
brating the victary they were attacked 
by the Federals, and several were killed 
atul wounded in the affray. 
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We have by set of Congress become 
responsible for the establishment and 
maintenance of a stable government in 
Coho The history of their brethren 
of the same race in Central and Seth 
America docs net give much ossutance 
that the Cubans will soon attain the 
position rejuired by Congress, One at 
the first steps in that direction which is 
foreshadowed, the election to the presi- 
dency of a professional revolutionist, 
born and educated in San Domingo, 
does not areue well for the future, In 
the election held to choose delegates to , 
the convetition to frame a constitution, 
only a minority of the qualified electors 
touk part, and I have gond authority 
for the statement that fully. 45 percent 
af the electors representing the property 
interests of the island abstained trom the 
chectionm. 

And yet it appears that this minority 
of the people of Cubo are to frame its 
organic code, to act the machinery of 
the new government in motion, and to 
determine the relations which are to 
exist between the new government and 
the United States. 

This review, it must be confessed, docs. 
not present a cheerful outlook for the 
friends and admirers of republican gov- 
ernment, but forthe citizensof the United 
States ut least it sipyests a solace, It 
is a consolation to. us to know that the 
men who laid the foundations of our 
Government and hove thus far con- 
ducted its affairs have appreciated the 
value of pence and the superior merits 
of the ballot over the bayonet : that ew 
hada Washington, not a Bolivar wor an 
lturbide, to put the Government in mo- 
tion, and that the: Constitution has been 
held as too sxered an instrument to be 
toude the sport of ambitions rivals for 
the presidency. 


By Sexson Dr. Dow Juans N. Navarro, Consut-Generat or 
Mexico 1s New York Ciry 


GLANCE at our factories shows 
| (thatiomr pecple manufacture 
acids, chemicals, candles, «x- 

eellent beer nod ale, carpets, furniture, 
a carriages that have received pre: 
minms at some of the Paris expositions, 
cordage, glassware, hats, matches, paper 
of every description, sugar, tobaceo, and 
many other articles, the production of 
which increases every dav in quantity 
and quality, In the last few vears the 
textile industry of Mexico has pro- 
fresscd at a stirprising rate, and some 
of the manufactories deserve special 
tention. Rio Blanco is a mantifactory 
situated near Orixabo. | personally vis- 
ited this tianufictory a few months ago 
orl found that it produces eighty differ- 
ent classes of linen and cotton goods; 
his a colossal and tasteful building, and 

ttiaintains in ineessant wirtk more than 


3.000 Workmen, who mike yo,ooo pieces: 


per week | have in my othece, in New 
Vork, a complete set of aamples of all 
the lineti and cotton goods from this 
manufactory, and all, especially the 
priuts, im the perfection of the work 
and in the beauty and taste of colors 
and designs, excite the admiration of 
all who examine them. 

[ have not at hand the statistics giv- 
ing the actual number of cotton mant- 
factories, but I caletlote that there must 
be approximately io, utul that they last 
year produced more than ten millions of 
pieces of white and printed goods anil 
neatly two millions of yarn, The sales 
declared for taxes for the years 1898 and 
Sy are more than $29,700,009. An- 
other of the manufactories hear the city 
of Orizaba makes hags for flour, grain, 
salt, etc. The raw material is jute, 


a fiber originally imported from East 
India, which hos been planted in Mex- 
ico nnd in all probability will yield a 
goed horvest. Thisestabhishment makes 
7,000 bags per day and Soo meters af 
carpets and rugs of the same material, 
The motive power in these factories is 
eleetricity derived from the falls of the 
Rio Hlancd, | 

The wool manuinctories, though not 
so any, are remarkable for the excel- 
lonce of their products, and are not often 
excelled by the best products of other 
countries, ‘The number of tabacen man- 
tfactories is very considerable, and the 
fame of the excellence af the material 
and elaboration is spreading day by day 
in the commerce of the wort. Another 
manuiactory worthy of mention is the 
one in Merida for cordage. ‘The capital 
invested In mownting It was -Shon,on, 
and up to September of last year there 
were exported to this country by way 
of the port of Progreso more than two 
millions of kilos of the Aeneguem copdege 
there manufactured. 

Our goverment has promised certain 

ivilewes for the introduction of new 

ndustries inte the country, and the 
department for correspondence has re- 
ceived 114 applications. 

I have always believed that Mexico 
is destined to be not only an agricultural 
but an industrial country, as it produces 
a great number of vegetable row mate- 
Tials and possesses on incomparable 
quantity of every known metal, and has 
living in cities:a good part:of its pop 
lation who have a decided inclination 
and a remarkable ability for mechanical 
labor, The facts of her development 
tre confirming these views. 


* Conmtioned from the Ajoril mim ber, 


Mexico oF JTopay 


The scientific beards panel cxtablish- 
ments of the government render good 
services to science in general and par- 
ticularly to. our country, There ts a 
geodexical board that, besides other 
scientific aceupations, is measuring the 
part of the are of the terion corre. 
spending to Mexico, 

La Comisiin Geografica Exploradora 
(the geographical exploring board), in 
order to make a correct map of the te- 
wublic on 4 large scale, is now working 
in the States-of Nuevo Leon, Vera Cruz, 
and Tamaulipas, ‘The topographical 
SUIvevs Imensttre at area of 424,145 
square kilometers, the itineranes 142,- 
voy lineal kilometers, and the mtumber 
of positions astronotically determined 
isaz4y. The learned members of this 
Society can appreciate properly the time 
and scientific labor represented by these 
operations, 

Our astronimiical observatory im Ta- 
cubaya, Federal District, 19 constant 
communication with stmilar institutions 
in the civilized world, ard our directors 
have visited them repeatedly and been 
present at the astronomical congresses 
Gf oll nations. Tt has also the honor 
of taking part in the formation of a pho- 
tographic zone of the celestial snap that 
is to be executed by international com- 
vention. 

Spenking of this science, it is worth 
mentioning that Mexico, since colonial 
times, has alwavs had remarkable astron- 
 omers, and in the seventeenth century 
the illustrions Don Carlos de Sigtenza 
y Gongora, of European renown, wits 


appointed by Charles [1 of Spain his 


Toval costnographer, In our time we 
had Ding Covarrubias, ond in fact Mex- 
tuken a prominent part in all astronom- 
ical observations, and was one of the 
many countries ta observe the transit of 
Venus throtgh the dise of the sun more 
that foo years ago, . 
There are also meteorolavical obser- 
vatories in connection with those of the 


since the aixteenth century, has- 
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Uitited States: and a peolopical mmsti- 
tute, ane of whose works, the geblag- 
jeal cut from Acapuies to. Vera Cruz, 
fiyured very advantageously in the last 
Paris Exposition, and muny other scien- 
tific institutions supported by public 
funds or by private enterprise. 

To give some idea of our means of 
commiutication and public works, T-shall 
mention some facts about our railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, und postal ser 
ice. and.of some of the great works in 


the capital and states, 


Besides many hundreds of miles of 
railWars in active construction, we haye 
in-actual operation 14,573 kilometers, 
or 9,055.22 English miles, In the last 
four years 3,104 kilometers of rons 
were finished. 

Mexico being a mountainous country, 
the cost of these roads im miny Cases 
was enormous; fut we can boast of 
having some of the most daring and 
magnificent works af engineering and 
of the most picturesque views In the 
world, One of the two railroads con 
necting the capital with the pert of 
Vern Crue has a section literally above 
the clouds, and, according to the opinion 
of foreigners visiting the country, the 
trip of anv totirist would be omply re- 
paid by only traveling on that magnifi- 
cent tailroad, 20 solidly and skillfully 
built and cautiously run that an aeci- 


dent of a serious nature has never hap- 


pened in more than 28 years of continual 
opertion, For construction and splen- 
did scenery, the railtonds rimning from 
Morelia to Urunapan, in the state of 
Michoacan, ancl from Pueblo to Qaxnca, 
connecting the two states of said names, 
ean be especially recommended. | 

The number of passengers incredses 
atan énormous tate vear by year. In 
18g. 22,781,343 passengers were car- 
rie} on Mexican railways; in 1goo this 
nutmber had nearly doubled, exceeding 
40,000,000, Of merchandise, 3,793,360 
tots were carried in rig3, and im rgoo 
neatly Bl.Go0,G00 tons. 
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"The development of our telegraphs 
has kept pace with the railroads, and 
today there is not a place of any impor- 
tance that is not connected telegrapliic- 
ally with the rest of the republic. 

Qur telegraphic lines are divided into 
four different branches—federal lines, 
state lines, private company lines, anil 
railroad lines—and the federal lines last 
November had an extension of 43,740 
kilometers, or 28,491 English miles. 
President Diaz iy hts last Teport men- 
tions only the federal lines, burt, accord: 
ing to the statistical munuary, of the state 
lines there were, on December 1, 1894, 
$,6590.4 kilometers; of lines belonging to 
private companies, 3,690,240 Kilome- 
ters, and of railroad lines, 11,198.195 
kilometers. Adding these lines to the 
45,740 kilometers of federal wire and we 
have # total of fg, 287,581 kilometers, or 
about 43,059 miles. 

ie extension of telephone lines in 
December, 1898, was 28,453 kilometers, 
but im the last two years matty more 
lines have been constructed, amd we can 
estimate that there ore now 30.000 kilo- 
meters, equivalent to about 15,641, En 
glish miles, The number of messages 
trarniiriteed by federal telegraph only 
during the year 1892-93 were 1,085,359, 
acl during the last vear, iS gg-1gce, 
this number hac more than doubled, 

The federal offices in the capital anit 
other principal ones aré open dav and 
night, and the night service has been 
so well patrouize) by the public that it 
coverdd its expenses almost immediately 
after being established, 

Our telegraph lines ure commected at 
different points with those of the United 
States and by two submarine cablen— 
one froin Galveston to Tampico and the 
other from Tampico to Vera Crux. 
Through the United States.we are in 
communication with any partof Europe, 
while the United States, through our 
telegraph lines from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocenn and «a cuble from Salina 
Cruz to Libertad, communicates with 
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the greater part af South America as 
far as Brazil] ond Chile, and by land 
with Guatemmula and the other Central 
American repttblics, We lave one 
telegraph ‘cuble ot Alvarado Ear, and 
three others between Tuxtepec and 
Cosamaloapam, another between Cham- 
poton ind Campeche, and one between 

San Juan Bautista and Nopalapan, 

Our government has estoblished a 
school of telegraphy where girls receive 
PTUTWtOUsS Instruction. 

Our postal swstem is continually 
stidied and improved, and the results 
obtained are of the mat gratifying 
order, The number of offices in toon 
was. 1,072, including of on railroad 
calrs, 

The public works completed and those 
in the course of construction are too 
Hlumercus to meition, ‘Two, however, 
the drminage canal of the valley atl city 
of Mexico anh the great docks. anil 
he sori in the port of Vera Crov, de- 

special comideration, beranse of 
their oa eae] magnitude and Tmportance, 

The city of Mexico is sithated in ai 
extensive and beautiful level valley, 
stironmicd by lofty mountains. There 
is TO titural exit for the water that 
pours from the mountains of for the 
refuse of a large city. In consequence 
the inhnbitants were res a to the 
perils of floods which at different times 
In. the past became o reality, TheSpan- 
ish Govermunent early took the matter 
in hand and approved the project of the 
celebrated enpimecr, Enrico Martinez. 
He constructed the gigantic cut now in 
existence and known by the name of 

“Tajode Nochistongo.’’ Butvalthough 
that wirk had averted the danger from 
the side of Cuautitlin, deviating the 
course of the river of that name, I cid 
not solve the whole problem, le 40+ 
lition as completed was first propdsed 
by another Spanish engineer, Simon 
Mendez, whose plans, with some modi- 
<i constitute the work now fin- 
TS fet. 
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The: work was undertaken and sts- 
pended several different times for the 
want of funds ond the uncertainties 
produced by revoliuticns, 

In the year 1885 it was résunied in 
earmest, and incessantly and vigorously 
prosecuted until it< conpletion, by Gen- 
erul Diaz, whe, with his wsnal activity 
and energy, put it under the direction 
of a board of distinguished citizens. 
The Mexican engineer, Dr. Luis Espi- 
toss, Was the techrical director, who 
tiddified advantageously the original 
plan and brongnt it toa happy termina- 
tion with an ability, energy, And cet- 
stancy that deserve the grititade and 
adiniration of all his: fellow-citizens. 

The completed works consist of a 
canal, with a length of 30 miles, and a 
tunnel of more than six miles. The 
canal runs from the northeastern sec- 
tion of the city, colled San Lazaro, to 
the town of Zumpango, There the 
cnormots mass of water enters the tun- 
nel cut through the mountain, and on 
the other side disgorges inte the ravine 
OF Harratica de Tequisquiac, | in which it 
is confined till it reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico, The works are laid out in 
such a way thot when the system af 
canalization of the streets of the city is 
finished, according to the pluts pre- 
sented by another distinguished engi- 
neer, Dr, Roberto Gavol, the water of 
the lakes, principally if Texvoco, which 
is the lowest, will be controlled, and 
Mexico will be perhaps the only city in 
the world which will be able to wash 
its sewers every dav. This last work 
is being Vigormelr pushed, and it is 
expected will, be completed during the 
last months of the present year. Mex- 
ict has good reason to be proud of this 
magnificent work, which has cost her 
many millions «af dollars, 


(fo de concinded in 
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A few words will give some idea. af 
the magnitude ond nsefulness of the 
public works in the port of Vera Cruz. 
The city of Vern Croz was founded by 
the Spaniards for military and not for 
commercial Purposes. Tt was planted 
within the fire of the guns of the for- 
tress; San Juon de Ulua, which they 
had built on a rock in the bay, The 
port was a bay, or rather an open road- 
Stead, where ships could find no protec- 
tion ina storm. Often the shipmasters 
preferred to Hit anchor and battle with 
a tempest on the high seas. “Today the 
old fortress is a part of the city, anid 
can be reached by carriage, and the 
open roadstend bias’ heen converted into 
a side port, with wharves for the largest 
vessels and every convenience for the 
landing of gers atl the leuacting 
ancl ssninndliniie of ships. 

In many other ports-on the Gulf 
and the Pacific Ocean improvements 
are being constantly made In ‘Tum- 
pico. a new wharf is nearly completed 
to replace the one destroyed by fire 
eile 88. In San Jnan Bautista four 
wharves have been finished. The fiscal 
bined: in, Frontera is completed and in 
use, and alse the one in Progreso. Verv 
important works are in progress mm the 
ports of Salina Cruz, the Pacific end of 
the Tehuantepec Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
road, and Altata, a port that is to be 
changed to Tetuan, which offers a better 
anchorage for vessels. 

In the last four years many light- 
howses have been built on the coast 
of Yueatin, in Isla de Mujeres, Cayo 
Notte, Cabo Catoche, Contoy, Punta 
Molar, and Punta Calarain and on the 
Pacific coust, on Morros de Seybaplava, 
Salina Cruz, Santiagiillo, Isla de Arcas, 
Zapotitilon, Cayo Lobos; ond Puerto 


Angel, 
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THE GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF ALASKA 


By Hesxy Gasxnett, Cuirer Geocrapuer, Uniren States 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


LASEA, our northernmost pos- 
session, extends over more than 
20 degrees of latitude and 45 
degrees of longitiude—os far as from 
Florida to Maine ated from Maine to 
Utah.* From the tain boy of the Ter- 
ntory stretch two projections, one-to the 
southeast, comprising the Alexander 
Archipelage am) the najae ent miittiand, 
the other to the southwest, comprising 
the Alaska Péninsula amd the Alentian 
Islands, 

The ¢xact area of Aloska cannot at 
present be known, owing to the fact that 
the boundaries are as yet located only 
approximately, ‘Fhe seacoast, which 
forms by far the greater part of the 
wey. has mot been accurately 
map exvept in small while the 
land boundary on the a oriisAl which 
stparates quriternitory from Cunoda, has 
not bern defined, except in the general 
terms.of the treaty of cession from Rus 
sia. Various measurements have been 
mide. based ipon different maps, giving 
areas tanging from 570, ano ta 600,000 
square miles, A carefti] tecent mens: 
urement Py, the large map published 
hy the U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
(scale 1: 1 200,000) PIVES its aTeA as 
§90,884 square miles. Of this the por- 
tion lying east of the rarst meridian, 

popularly known as sotitheastern Alos- 
ka, which is the best known part of the 
Territory, has an area of 43,710 my tare 
miles; of which 30, 800square miles con- 
sist of mainland and 12,910 square miles 





"Tt thes between latitudes 42° aml pr? sn", 
extemiiog ¢ deerece within the Arctic Circle, 
fit stretches fro jonpgitude | fie bo gs*. 
wre baale of the Terrttury however, Lg 
tween latitudes 60" anrl 71° 40°, and between 
longitude 140" and p6a", 


of istands) forming what is known as 
the Alexander Archipelag 

The Cordillera of North America 
enters Alnska at its southeastern ex- 
tremity and follaws the Pacifie coast 
arotind to thie Alettinm Dstageds. Bevonil 
this mountain system are following iis 
general trend is a in depression, 
drained by the Yukon Kiver and its 
tributaries, North of this basin is a 
height of. land which separates the 
Wikon Valley from the bleak shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. 


THE PACIFIC COAST REGION 


This portion of the Territory is moin- 
tainous throughout. Although the 
coast of the mainland and of the islands 
is, altogether, several thotsand miles in 
length, vet for the entire distance there 
ares very few square miles of level 
ground. The land rises from. the water 
almost everywhere at steep angles, with- 
out asign of beach, to altitudes of thon- 
sams of feet. It isa fiord coast. The 
islands are separated from one another 
anc from the maintand by chords, deep 
gotpes, whose bottoiis are in sane cases 
thousands of feet beluw the surface of 
the water, These fiords extend far up 
into the mainland and into the islands, 
in deep, narrow U-shaped inlets 

The relief features of this region, its 
mountains and its ROrEES, partly filed 
by the sea, are allot glacial origin, pre- 
senting everywhere the familiar hand- 
writing of ice, Every cafion, every 
water passage, whether called strait, 
canal, or bay, isa U-shaped gorge, amd 
its branches are similar gorges. com- 
monly at higher levels—** hanging val- 
levs** they have been called. Above 
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the chiffs of the gorges the memutains 
rise by gentle slopes to the hase of the 
peaks, The cross profile of cach gorge 
and its surroundings is that of ice, not 
of water carving: It is the work of 
channel crosion, not of valley erosion, 

and the channels were filled with ice. 

It is a colossal exhibition of the eroding 
power af water in solid form. From 
Lvne Canal, a fier go miles in length, 

there have been carried off and duniper| 
into the Pacific more than 200 cubic 
miles of rock, and from all the fiords of 
southeastern Alaska the amount re- 
moved may be safely estimated at thou- 
sands of cubic miles. The i¢e Kas but 
recently retreated from these gorges, for 
since its retreat water hasdone but little 
work, although the region ts: one of 
heavy rainfall ane extremely steep 
slopes, where mynenis erosion is at o 
maximum, 

Of the great glaciers which occupied 
this region a short tite ago, only trifling 
fragments remain in the upper ends of 
the gorges, and compurutively few now 
reach the sea. I] tse the word trifling, 
however, merely in relation to their for- 
mer extent, for obsolutely these rem- 
nants are not atall trifling, Theicecap 
of Greenland and the glaciers of the 
Antarctic continent alone exceed them in 
magnitude. All the glaciers of Switzer- 
land together would form but a few riv- 
ulets of ice om the surface of the great 
Muir Glacier, and the Muiris but one 
of many glacteTs of eytal mapnituce. 
Indeed, on this const are scores of live 
glaciers, glaciers which reach the sen, 
presenting to it fronts of ice or ice walls 
Hsing from the sea bottam to 200 or 400 


feet above its surface, and several miles: 


1m) Jength, aad which drop bergs, with 
thundering soul, inte the sea, Of 
such glaciers no fewer thin 30 were vis- 
tted by the Harriman Expedition, and 
tsa others are known, Of deal pia- 
clers. or those whose fronts de not reach 
the sea, hundreds are knqwn. 

The mountains inerease in height to- 


Stteanis 


glaciers along: both slopes. 


rst 


wand the northwest, hut notat a tinifonn 
rate. They colininate near the coast in 
the Fairweather Range, south of Vakutat 
Bay, at about 16,000 feet, and in: the 
St. Elias Range. west of Vakutat Hay, 

at 18,000 feet or more. These ranges 
are not regular or continuow, Whilt 
they follow the general direction of the 
coast, towanl the northwest, they are 
extremely broken, being cut throtigh 
on the mainland by many fords and ly 
flowing inte the heads of the 
fonds, The Stikine, which reaches the 
coast near Wrangell, heads far te the 
eastward, in Canada, and cuts across 
the entire breadth of the Cordillern svs- 
tem. The same is true of the Taku 
River, which, flowing through Taku 
Inlet, reaches the coast near Jonesn : 
und of the Chilkat, which flaws inta 
one of the heads of Lynn Canal, Alsek. 
River heads far to the north, in Canada: 
and cuts.a gorge through the great Fair- 
weather Ronge. These ore the main 
rivers of this coast, bit there are mary 
smaller ones, which head ¢ither beyond 
the: mountains to the north and enst, or 
far within thein, 

Theenast line fron Cross Sound north- 
westward to Prince William Sound. is 
comparatively smooth and simple, ens. 
tainting no inlet of tagnitude, with the 
exception of Vakutat Buy, As far as 
Yakutat Hay it is closely bordered by the 
Fairweather Range, which rises abruptly 
fron 1o,o00 to 16,000 feet almost from 
the water's edg _ bearing cnt the statiinit 
A SOKession of peaks and covered with 
A doy long 
to be remembered wos that on which 
our ship steamed, between § o'clock in 
the morning and 6 in the afternoon, from 
Yakutat Bay to Cross Sound, along the 
entire frontof this range outlined against 

on clotidless aky, 

Vakutat Bay ts a deep fumnel-shaped 
hay, penetrating far into the heart of 
the motte reyion. At its apparent 
head it turns-sharply upon itself to the 
south and extends back nearly to the 
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sen in a tiarrew fiord, bordered an either 
side by high mountain walls, This ex- 
tension, heretofore named Disenchant- 
ment Bay, has been rechristened. The 
ch of the locality is as Drees xe 
than « century age alaspind, the 

mh navigator, entered Yakntat Bay 
while ie seh of ae Soler ee hl 
ae ng on ip ¥ nnd ing 
here wane extended far inland, he 
fora time thought that for him had been 
reserved the fame and satisfaction of dis- 
covering the lony-sought route through 
the North American continent. His 
dream wes short, however, for on nenr- 
ing the bend in the bay he found his way 
blocked by a solid wall of ice. This ice 
was the front of the combined Hubbard 
and Turner glaciers, which then ex- 
tended far bevand their present limits, 
completely closing the entrance to the 
fiord above, which at that time was prob- 
ably an open lake some 200 feet above 
the level of the sea and overflowing 
southward into the Pacific. In memory 
of his disappointment, Malaspina named! 
the upper part of Vakutat Ray ‘* Disen- 
chantinent Bay." 

Prof. I. C. Russell, when exploring 
the head of the bay in 1591, discovered 
the fiord, and in an open boat traversed 
it foritsentirelength. Instead of nam- 
ing it, he extended the apphention of the 
tame Disenchantment Hay to cover Tt: 


We have rechristened it, in honor of its 


diacoverer and first explorer, Russell 
Fiord. Our ship, the George HW Ailver, 
was the first large vewel to go to the 
head of thisfierd, Wemade the passage 
under the pilotage of a Vakutat Indian, 
anid lay at anchor over night at its head. 

Northwest of Yakutat Bay for many 
ntiles the shore is covered by a held of 
ive, Malaspina Glacier, which is in the 
Min osthgnant pool wasting onhy under 
the heat of the stummer sun, and sup- 


plied by ice streams from the St. Elias 


Alps, which border it on the north and 
east. Farther to the northwest stretches 
i low coast, tising Hrto mountains a score 
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or twoof miles inland, Through these 
mouttains flows Coy River, at whose 
mouth is an enormous delta, built up oF 
detritus which it brings down from the 
interbor, 

Ther comes Prince William Sond, 
a bay of irregular shape, with many 
tentacle-like fiords extending in various 
directions into the land. Its entrance is 
nearly closed by islands between which 
fire several navignble passages. The 
islands near the shores sre everywhere 
mountainous, and on the north shore 
mountains tise to about rojooo feet, the 
higher ones everywhere skirted with 
glaciers, many of which come down into 
the sea. Several of the fiords are of 

at length, reaching farinland. Thus 
Port Valdez, up which the Copper River 
route: to the interior passes, exterwls in- 
land tore than 30 miles, and Port Wells, 
on the northwest of Prince William 
Sound, pushes so miles into the inte- 
rier, far ap among the high mountains, 
and each af its branches terminates in 
a living glacier, Passage Canal, too, 
up which runs the portage route to 
Turnagain Arm of Cook Inlet, has a 
length af so miles. 

Prince William Sound, in the mounr- 
tatnous character of its shores, tm its 
multitude of islam: aml fords, and in 
the almost total absence of level land, 
resembles southeastern Alaska. Tt wos 
until recently but lithe known, all our 
information concerning it being derived 
from the explorations of Vancouver and 
Malaspina, made a century or more ago, 
Within the past two years, however 
(1898 and 189g), exploring parties un- 
der Coptain Abercrombie ond Captain 
Glenn have supplemented the work of 
Vancouver and Malaspins, and have 
added materially to our knowledge of 
the coast and adjacent lands. Some 
additional information also was gained 
by the Harriman EB ition, especially 
CMICenning Columbia Fiord anki Gincier, 
and of Port Wells and its glaciers, in 
the form of sketch maps ond photo- 
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Brags. af these localities, The head 
of Port Wells and a large branch oom- 
ing in from the west were explored and 
mapped ‘This western branch, shown 
on the sketch mapas Hatriman Fiord, 
was in all probability closed at no Ve 

remote time by the front of Barr Gln 
cler, Which extetided across the flord to 
the opposite shore; indeed, until our 
Visit, 1 was still siipposed to be closed, 
In bringing our ship close to the glacier 
front to obtain photographs of it, our 
party dis d the opening between its 
point ane the land, and as we steamed 
through we saw ‘wifolded before us 
i magnificent vista of mowittain and 


“We were the firat that ever litres 


It was = ae We cue twill the 
portals, and thro the lone ight 
of the Arctic evens we passed up the 
ford, with milehigh motntoins and 
great glaciers on either hand. A little 
before midnight we reached its head, 
where it is terminnted by the front of 
Harriman Glacier, A surveying: party 
wis landed there, and two days were 
spent in making a reconnaissance of the 
ford and its surroundings, — 
fiord, in a léngth of 15 miles, there are, 
hesidesa scare of ““ dead" glaciers, ive 
live glaciers, four of them of the first 
magnitude, andall reaching the sea acd 
discharging beres inte it. 

The general direction of the const, 
which trends northwest to a point 
bevond Mount St. Elias, gradually 
swings to the westward, and hevond 
Prince Wilham Sound turns toward the 
southwest ti the Kenai Peninstila. He- 
yond the end of this are mountains 
islands —Afognak (594 square miles 
and Kodiak (3,642 square ttiles), the 
latter the larirest island in Alaska waters: 
These continue the line of Kenai Penin- 
Stua tothe southwest, and are separated 
by the waters of Cook Inlet and Shelikof 
Strait from the Alaska Peninsula, This 








In this 
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the mouritain system which follows the 
coast, the westward extension of the 
Cordillera. Of its structure littl is 
known, except that here aid there are 
upturmed stratified beds and occasional 
Volcanoes, some extinet, others still 
smoking, as if the internal fires were 
hutked but not extinguished, Among 
these ore Redoubt, Mamna, St. Augis- 
tine (on an island near the coast), Pavlof, 
andimany others. Beyond the west end 
of the Alaska Peninsula its rencral ditec- 
ion is continued by groups of islands. 
util islets, as if the mountain range of 
which it 18 composed were sunken below: 
the sea and only the summits of its peaks 
protruded above the waves. These nre 
the Aleutian Islands. UWpom them also 
ire many yoleanees, some alive, some 
dormant. — ~ 


NARING SRA 


Just north of the Aleutian Islands, 
which run in a broad curve, convex 
southward, over ten degrees of Jongi- 
tude, are two islands, Bogoslof and Gre- 
minck. These are very young, the older 
having come inte being 1oy Vears ago, 
the other being but 17 Years of ape, 
Only half a generation ago it rose frotr 
the sea with great fury and! turmoil of 

escaping steam, and although for 17 
vears its shores have been bathed in the 
few waters of Bering Sea and its <ommit 
Ww rapped almost constantly in chilling 
fogs, itis still hot and gives out steaz, 
lis older lirother has long since cooled 
and ta now the nesting place of millions 
of titds and the breecing ground of hun- 
(reds of sea-loms. 

North of these rocks, far th the gloom 
of the eternal fogs of Hering Sen, lre the 
Seal Islands, or Pribilofs, St. George 
and St. Panl—tittle islands of hills and 
gentle slopes of tundra, clothed im sarin 
met with a tich mantle of ‘amd 
flowers. Still further north, in the midst 
of this dreary sea, where the stn a] clon 
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shines; ore St. Matthew and Hall I[si- 
ands, buttressed by cliffs, above which 
are undulating slopes of tundra, grassy 
and gay with flowers, and beyond them 
St. Lawrence, a mountain island fringed 
by a hogey ap 
mainly low and marshy, rising very 
gently iniand, and consisting almost en- 
tirely of tundra, The Yukon, the great 
river of Alaska ami one of the great 
riversof the earth, ends its long journey 
seaward in an enottious delta, whic! 
covers thousands of squote miles. 
Through this great area of low level 
land its distributaries mesmler alug- 
gishly to the sea, bringing from the in- 
terior mud and gold and driftwood, to 
be spread along the const by the cur- 
rents, 

Such is the Alaska cmist: where it 
faces the Pacific, bold, mgpged, and 
bardered throughout by amountain bar- 
rier; where it fuces Bering Sea, low, 
tundra-clothed, and alferding tasy ac- 
cess to the interior by means of its great 
river, 





THE INTERIOR 


Of the interior of Alaska we know 
much lessthan of its borders. Not only 
did the early explorers confine their at- 
tention almost entirely to its coasts, but 
the inhabitants; both natives and Euro- 
peans, owing tu the difficulties of land 
travel in the interior, have always lived 
tipon the coast or upon the larger 
streams, atid have made ther jourtieys 
by the water rowtes, Tt is only im re- 
cent years that definite geographic in- 


formation concerning the interior has 


been obtained, and at present, through 
the extensive explorations carried on by 
the U.S. Geological Survey and officers 
of the U. S. Anmy, such information is 
nee increasing. | 
fhe primary slope of the land -is 
toward the west and southwest, as fs 
indicated by the courses of the great 
rivers of the Territory—the Yukon, 


na coast of Bering Sea is 
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Kuskokwim, Koyukuk, and others. 
The trend of the mountain uplifts, on 
the Pacific side, swings around from 
northwest to southwest, thn following 
the weneral equrse of the coast. Uf the 
great frotures of the Territory this chain 
forms the southertmost, and te the key 
to the structure of the country. Ste: 
ceeding it on the north ts the great 
valley of the Vukon, which is separated 
from the Arctic coast by ranges of low 
mountains and broken country, proba- 
hly nowhere excecding §,o00 of 6,0cm 
feet im altitude, 

The Cordiller attains its greatest 
breadth and altitude between longitudes 
ig2" and 152°. Here are many sin- 
mits reputed to excted r2,o00 feet in 
heivht, with Mount Wrangell, snd to 
be ro,s00 feet, and Mount McKiniey,* 
es far as known, the highest summit on 
the North American continent, rising to 
an altitude of 20,464 feet, In this por- 
tion af the mountain system ore the 
sources of many large rivers, the White, 
a branch of the Yukon; the Copper, well 
Hated on account of the enormous de- 
posits of copper ore found near it; the 
Sushitna, flowing into the head of Cook 
Inlet = the Tanana, another branch of 
the Yukon, and finally the Kiuskokwit, 
which, heading in the western part of 
this group, flows southwest into Bering 
Sea. [ny the region arth of the Yukon 
Valley originate many streams, inelud- 
ing several large branches of the Ynkon, 
as the Porcupine atl Koyukuk ; other 
streams, us the Noatak and Kowak, flow 
inte Kotecbue Sound, and still others, 
as the Colville, How northward into the 
Arctic Otesan. ie 

The country is intersected by 4 iet- 
work of riversand lukes novignble for 
canoes, although navigation is much in- 
terrupted by rapids and falls. The great 
highway of the Termtory is the Yukon 
River. which, heading m British Co- 
lumina, flows northwestward through 
a snecession of lakes and rapids, ord 


* Longitude i4q”, latituile 63°. 
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crosses the boundary lnc in latitude fs~. 
It reaches its most northern poitit just 
on the Arete Circle, m longitude 1y67, 
nd thesce flows southwestward to its 
niotith, [tis mivigahle for small steam- 
ers throuphowt its course in Alaska, andl 
When cof closed by tee—that 1, from 
June te October-—carnes much traffic, 
ste: nearly all af the food, sapplies, 
machinery, and other goods for the siup- 
port of the mitts in Alaska nnd. the 
Klondike come by this rowte. 

North of the Vokon mast of the land 
ix permanently frome ato depth, thow 
ing only nent the surface i samimer. 
Whenever the slopes are at all gentle 
such ground is murmhy, forming the 
well-known tinirn of the Anche regiots, 


CLIMATE 


We mist «peak of the climates rather 
than the climate of Alaska, for different 
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part= of the Territery differ in climate, 
notin degree aoniv, bat m kind. The 
Pucific cust has a clhnote of rts own, 
the const of Thenng Sea hos another, and 
both differ widely from that of the t- 
tetior. 

The climate of the Pacific coast, from 
Portland Canal in the extreme soirthenst 
to Atte Tsing ot the west end of the 
Alvitinn chiin, tiav Ike characterized, 
io word, as ‘chilly.’ Toke the well 
known Climate of San Pranciseo, with 
its dampness, foes, and cold seu wines, 
reluce the teniperatire 12 to 18 degrees 
and incrense the damphess and fog in 
proportion, and you have afar les of 
the climate of the Alnskoa Pacifie const, 
At Sitka, om latitude s7°, the mean ati 
nial temperitiure ts 43° Fahrenheit, 
which ts ard the same ps at Kustport, 
Mai. pe depress farther south. “Phe 
extreme tone of Reenter recor 
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Juneau 


at Sitka is from o title below ser) Fol 
renter Cth i” ve asl the monthly 
Eye tt LOT Periciines Crucis i Tetti +). to 
eh” only, ilnstrating the wonderfully 
THiifonn temperature of the Pacthe const 
t Racink West one 
aadecree farther tiotth, the men tem- 
perature is 2° lower and the extreme 
rane of temperature tess, At innlisks 
3 degrecs south of Sitka, the mean ten- 
periture is oniv 3h 
temperture (8 still smaller, 

While the mean annual temperature 
an this coast, whose latitude ringes from 
s4° to 60", does not ditter moutermlly 
from thut of Rastport, Maine, on the 
Atlantic coast, in Intitude 45°, the sum 
mer temperature is much colder and 
the winter temperature mich warner. 
The statement has bee made that it ts 


16 degrees farther 
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no colder ot Sitka thot in Georria. | 
heteve this to be true jn the sense that 
the Mminnmiim teniperiture is me lower ; 
btit 1 represents only a part-ol the facts 
and) much the less nmportant part, [1 is 
mien trie that it i no warmer at Sitka 
thanim Greenlind or Lobrador—that is, 
the cian temperature is to greater; 
ai] for west economic plirposés, except 
the making of ice, it is warmth, not 
Gold, that concerns ts. 

The annual rainfall heavy aver this 
entire coast. At Sitka ft is more than 
donble that of the Atlantic eoast, 
inches o year bemg the record, anil it 
cimmshes tat lithe westward, At Dna. 
lngka the recordisg2: inches. Kam falls 
mainly in the autumn and winter, the 
sinner being compuratively dir 

A description ef climate would be in: 


bias 
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"cat Loe at ¥ 4 ware is # | carat 
CoOnipiete ab dk clicl Mok MCI ce Lhe acre 


of stunslite ane elouclijess, siuee tlie 


ire Wporhint factors in the prwth cit 
Hane lite AL Sika at #8 clotdy two- 
r i] 7 F 0 

thirds of the tite, otidl pearly half of the 


tithe itis tains orsnowiie, At Adak 
te comin ore alittle bether: ot bona 
nmka they ote wiree, fir Uittelaska is 
nel for had weather. Oniy S-days 
in the veur duriny several vears af nm 
ord were evboely cheir gnc onlw as 
partivy clear, the fetnaining 312 eit 
chovedy, mic 254 Of thvvise wete TONY of 
ary y 

hitore attempting to explain 
Cthhntties of chininte, it shrine 
that the sen commonly produces two 
mialitications of Lenperytain ct ties 
rerlace the exctrednca, makuie the ath. 


nhere cooler 1 sliniiter aie wothe#§r 11 


wittter, ttl tt aav reduce Of inecrenss 
the mean oannial tempoerturn Thi 
Pyohe Gonst af) Alaska is within the 
range of the prevailing westeriv wins of 
the northern hemisphern These winds 
CHE OFF the Goes brit crea! tii the Cini 
the tentperature of the tea. JAS the sea 
a beers hent Showy, 1 MET ison ath 


b bee lane ii Paris with it ps slovls 
the wines blown? of tt are cool i swin 
LWT nit WELT Ta) ri WeitleT CT phe on 
+The 


wiice ti 


e ocean hos wares, tides. mod 
CUPTCts, oy whi Dots waters are mover 
ahout. the cold water of the narth to- 
will the south and the heated water al 
the tropics toward the north, therets a 
ttileney Lo extablish an equitiberium of 
ure. Thus the northern sens 
are wirmer, otf the wholethat is, the 
mean annual temperature m higher 
than land in the seme latitudes, anc 
through the agency of the westerl 
wits the cost shares in this amelivirn 
Lon at Lemperiture. 

These sanie westeriy wtmdls ore te 
spaisihle for another faiture of the ch 
tinte, the heavy rattiltall They corte 
from the sex saturated with motsture, 
dl of) they frad the bene colder than 
they are, as theism fall and winter, thes 
ite chilled telow the port of stiration 
and dhseorge copmonsiyv; but they find Sn Incdinn Lotem 
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the lanl warm, 04 1-18 in-suminer, thev 
carry their metsture inland and the 
CHHst Says a ootiparatively chev sensor, 
This season ts: however, dry oniy im 
cthinparisdt with the winter, the wet 
eeosott $f herainftoll of the three wimter 
mouths at Sitka is commonly about 30 
moles, while that of the three sunminer 
motths is 16 ticles, of more thaw halt 
that of winter, 

The fogsof this coast, really the most 
obtrusive feature of the climate, occur 
whenever the wad blows from the sea, 
which itdoes most of the time, even 
mosinimer: For obwivus reasons they 
seldom or never occur with a laid bree 

The const of Bering Sea lias a climate 
widely different from that of the Pacific 
emt. “The measti amiual temperature 
1S mich lower, ever after due allowance 
for the diffetetice in intitude At St. 
Mhehnel it 16 20", and wat Port Clarence, 
in Bering Strait, it cao". The range 
of temperature is much greater, The 
meal tenrperiture of the collest morith 
at St. Michnel is—2°, of the warmest 
month 34°, showing «a tatge of 46° 


Stnilarly, at Port Clarence the coldest 
month iw—a1". the woattiiet so", a 
range of G9°. The higtest tempern- 
tire on record at St. Michael ts 75°, the 
lavest — 55", a ratee oF 30°. ‘The 
contrast with the Paethe const is still 
greater in the matter of rainfall, which 
ut St. Michael is very ight, amounting 
toonly t4 mehes amnnaly, Mareover, 
rain falisin the warm tratlier than in the 
ook] season 

The temperature of this coast is not 
mich macdified by the sen. Bering Seu 
is practically o clésed sea, the Aleutian 
Islands forming 9 portiol harrier against 
the warmer witers of the Pacifw : ¢on- 
sequently ite waters retain, to a large 
extent at least, the temperature incident 
tothe latitude, [ts mean prniial temper- 
ature is tittle affected hv outside tmfin- 
ences, and the greater purt of tt is froven 
for holfthe veur, The extremes of tum- 
perature, however, are reiveed by the 
slow absarption arc mchation af heat, 
just as with the Pacific. As this region 
is north of the territory of the prevail- 
ity westeriies, the wince have no proeva- 
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lent direction, but blow: whithersoever 
they list. For the sume reason the 
fatiifall is light, ofd thouel the str 
over the seats saturated with motsture, 
littl of it dnfts over the land to sip- 
ply tain. 

If there isa region more infested, with 
foes than the Pacific const of Alaska it 
is Berit Sen, Here fog is the normal 
condition, atv! clear, bright weather the 
riteexception, [tis no wicoimnon ¢x- 
perienee for vessels bound. for the Pribi- 
lofts to miss the islinds in the fog, and 
In spend days searching tor them, a5 for 
neediesina haystack. They are a small 
treet to shiata vessel at from Onalaska, 
260 miles away, ond once missed, are 
easily lost in this great foggy waste, 

The climate of the great internor re: 
gion is that common to the interior of 
all continents. The mean annual tem- 
perature is practically the same asin the 
same Intitude on the coast of Hering Sen, 
hit the range of tempernture is mich 
greater, It is Wariner in summer m1 
colder In wither, since the lind heats 
nl cools much more rapidly than the 
stn. At the pointwhere the tntena- 
tinnal boundary crméses the Vukon River 
the mean tentiperature of the coklest 
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month (in 68g) was —17-. that of the 
witmest month Go’, 4 tatige of 77°. 
Contrast these figures with those piven 
above for Sitka, where the cormespeamil- 
ing range was only 26°. Furthermore, 
consider that the mean tempernture of 
the warmest month on the Vuken, tm 
letiticle 64° gt", was" bivher than ot 
Sitka, over soo miles farther -south, 
These figures are instructive in pointing 
the conclusion that if any partof Alaska 
can become of agricultural importance 
it (9 the interior rather than the Pacific 
coms? But it mw dowhtial whether even 
this remit will admit of profitable fori 
tie | Tn conmiection with this question 
the experience of the Canadians:ts nt 
strintive. © Peace River, in latitude 
eh, Go otihes farther south, many ani 
persistent attempts at farming have been 
more, lat without finuricial siccess, »l- 
though th is doubtless true that certait 
crops hve been tottiured there. 

The extreme tronge of tentperature in 
the interior is surprising ever, to those 
iecmstoined to moast by daw andl freere 
by omteht am oor western deserts, Jt 
this same point on the Yukou, temper: 
tires of —fo” atl of &>° have been 
recorded —a range of 147°. Again con- 
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trast this with Sitka, where go* i the 
cxitome ranve record. 

The rainfall in the interior is ligttt 
runiging at vartous places and ty differ- 
ent years from: 16 to 25 inches. With 
the cold climate and: consequent alight 
‘eveparntion, it i probably ‘soficient i 
the majority of years for agvictilttiral 
rejnirements. Affering: radically’ from 
the coast climates, this climate is bright 
and simny, There is little dull, cloudy 
weather and practically no fog. There 
Is: more-sunshine here in a month than 
at Sitka ima year 


PORESTS 


‘The const, o5 far to the westward as 
Cook Inlet, is densely foreatedl ip to the 
timber lime, which ranges with the lat- 
jtude from 3,000 to 2 OC feet ohove sea. 
level. The timber ix mainly, indeed 
almost entirely, Sitka spruce. There is 
seme hemlock at higher levels, andl in 
the southern part a littl cedar also, but 
these are of litth comme;rcial impor: 
tance. Red of Douglas fir, which fortis 
the bulk and principal value of the for- 
ests of Washineton, disappenrs 4 in rit: 
ish Columbia, ‘The spruce is large and 
fine, os jucwred by eastern standards, but 
rE compared with the timber oi Oregon 
and Washington, which is the standard 
on the Paciie coast, it is inferior_and 
little tise 1s at preset take of it, mnst 
of the timber needed! being brought from 
Puget Sound. On Radiak and the ad- 
jacent islands there is little timber, and 
farther west on the Aliska Peninsula 
and the Aleutian Islands none whatever, 
not are there any trees on the islands in 
Bering Sea, Why the tinther should 
thus suddenly aga Rgh on the penin- 
aula and islands is an open question. 
The minfall is ample. and the climate 
litth more severe than at Sitka and less 
severe than about Prince William Sound. 
The suggestion that high, cold winds 
ptevent tree growth is negatived by the 
faet that such winds occur all along the 
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coast, in forested aswell as non-forested 
qerts. Moreover, the forest-fire hein 
has wt been here. 

The jnternor of the Territory ts for- 
ested mininly with spruce, as far north 
na the valley of Kovnkak, ond os far 
westward as the delta ofthe Vukon. In 
this cnarmout region there tust be an 
wahnoest fabulous athount of coniferous 
timber, sufficient to supply our country 
for half aeecttary in case our other stp 
plies became ¢ “x Tuetstevd, 


POPULATION 


The population of Alaska in 1900, 
aocomting to the Twelfth Census; was 
63,4907, having nearly doubled in the 
preceding ten years, Of the total in- 
crease, 31,340, about three-fourths was 
acquired by that portion of the Territery 
lying north of the Yukon River, and 
only one-fourth by that portion south 
of that ctiver, incluling southeastern 
Alasku. Half of the increase in north- 
em Aloska consisted of the people of 
Nome, which had a population of 12,456, 
hy far the largest aggregation of people 
anywhere in the Terrtory ; the remain- 
der were scattered widely vet its great 
area, bit mainly in the valley of the 
Yukon and along the coast north of the 
mouth of that river. 

In southern Alaska the population 
tncrease| almoxyt everywhere, but tot 
iv nay tmeans at os tapid a rate as mm 
certain localities in northern Alaska. 
Skagway had a population of 3,117; 
Sitka, 1,366; Junenu, 1.564; Donglas, 
$25; W rangell, 868, and the Dudian vil: 
Inge of Metlakahtia, 465. 

Of this:total population about 25,000, 
ara little more than two-hiths, were In- 
ilians, Eskimos, or mixcl bloods, tlie 
remainder being whites. The tncrense 
during the past teti years probably eea- 
dists entirely of whites. 

The population is in high degree a 
floating one, with the slightest possible 
attachment to localities; and stihsec went 
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cempsce will doubtless show radical 
changes in its lacation, 


The natural resources of Alaska are 
enormous, The skins and furs, the fish, 
the gold, Fr, citid cowl. and the timber 
of the oles: seat are in value ohmoast be- 
vend chleulation, and the tere reaping 
of this harvest sown and ripened for us 
by nature will occupy an industrial anny 
for Minny Venrs. ‘he wealth thus col- 
lected will add S euntt to the well-being 
and happiness of or peaphe 

Some of these natural resources, how- 
ever, have begun to suffer from the drain 
to which they have been siihpecter. 
The gathering of furs and skins, which 
has bert in progress since the carly Kus- 
Han acenpiney of the Tenitery, has been 
nresecutel so actively that the for trade 
is-now of comparatively litthe conse- 
quence, Hee foxes are tow so -valua- 
bie that aystemuitic attempts are being 
made to breed them. for their skins, 
The sen otter has become very mire, and 
the value of skins correspondingly high. 
The fur-seals, on account of pelagic 
sealing. are now Tedtced to.a small frac. 
tien of their former number, and onky 

24 ooo skins were obtained at the seal 
islands in itog. Even the erent brown 
hear has become scarce and shy, anil 
hidesin the fastnesses of the interior, 
nwiy from the seabounl, where he was 
formerly abunilagnt. 

The sea-birds, once plentiful all along 
the const, are now dnven to the rarely 
visited parts, where, particularly on the 
islands of Bering Sea, they tiay vet be 
found by millions. 

Fish. are still abundant, but with sal- 


TOM Catteries springing up al) sone 


the coast, it ts probable that the deman 
will soon make perceptile inroads tpon 
the suppl: ¥. Dering the year rhgg these 
canneries packed aml shipped 1,100,000 
caacs and 25.000 barrels of this fish. 
The mineral resources of the Territory 
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Ie yet in an tindeveloped condition, but 
tiles: all signs fail, the chief wealth to 
be obtuined from Alaska will be taken 
from the ground. Canal is known to 
exist in many Joculities, but is nowhere 
as vet ming! on o commercial scale, 
owing manly to tts inferior quality; the 
coal in tse at firesent js brought from 
Nanaimoe or Puget Sound. Copper-vein 
deposits of preat magnitude and rich- 

ess have been found, notably on Copper 

River and the shores of Prince William 
Sotnd, but as yet tone of them haye 
hein developed bevond the shipping of 
a few hundred tons af ore for testing: 

Gold deposits, bath placer and vein, 
have been found in varidus plires all 
over the Territory. They are sc widely 
distributed aml so rich as to lead to the 
conciision that with more exterided and 
therough prospecting, the known awrif- 
erous areas will be vastly ticressed atid 
the wield of the yellow metal multiplied 


Many thnes, Some Of the quurtz mines, 


as the Treadwell, ttear Jonenu, have 
been worked productively for many 
years, “Thismine alone hus produced 
about S1o.co0,000. Others: have re- 
cently “become productive, and still 
others, more mimerous, are yet in the 
development stage. The mines near 
Jonean produced m S99 gold of the 
vulne of neativ two million dollars. At 


several localities in southeastern Alaska 


and on the Shumagim Islands quartz 
mines have been discovered, but at 
pete placers are far more ahtndant. 

uv have been forml on many of the 
tribataries of the Vukon, especially on 
those from the south, the Sushituna, the 
Kuskokwim, and the Kovukuk, aril dt 
the north, the Ambler and the Noatnk, 
At several places gold has been found 
in the beach sands On the seashore, ane 
last, but by noo means least, on, the 
beach ami the streatti-beds: at Cape 
Nome and Port Clarence, These kext 
chagoyeries seem to be the greatest of 
the whole northwest, rivaling and prob- 
ably exceeding the great Klomdike dix 
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envery, for many millions appear to be 
11 sight wilting the pon or rocker to 
suparate the golden sand. ‘The harvest 
of gold from Cape Nowe during the 
SHIMINEr Of TOC Was So,000.o00 and the 
total product af the ‘Territory from 
plicers in rSigg was Soe), coc, 


Kut after the enumeration ‘of these: 


latent resotrees of the Territory few ure 
left to describe, Alaska is net a country 
for agriculture, nor for home-making. 
Te has puiidl us its purchase price mary 
thines over, amd in the future will ponr 
mich wealth inte our laps, but it will 
never par, as other AcceSsiotis tio erie 
aripiael za. pat ; 
CH cFLIr pee t present few people 
vo to Alaska. to live: they go there 
merely to Stay until they have made 
their stuke, 

Farming a4 a business is impossible 
wider the climatic conditions previilent 
crthe coast. It is prunted ut once that 
it is possible to moture certain hardy 

crops in favorable seasons, but this ts 
quite a different thing Frei raising crops 
in competition with California and) the 
Willamette Valley, even when the cost 
of freight is added, It must be done at 
a profit or not at all. tis af ue ayail 
to Tiise potatoes when they can he 
bronght from Portland and sold for less 
than the cost of production in Alaska 
If there isdiny port of the Territory in 
which farming can he successtully cur- 
ried on, it is the interior, which has a 
much more favoroble sumtiner climate 
than the const >; but even there success 
would be doubtful, However, as the 
higher rate of freight to the interior 
will have the effect of a protective tart 
cn home products, it may be possible to. 
taise grain and vegetables at a profit 


In moking homes. 
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tier conditioys which wonld he pro 
hihitery on the const, 


SCENERY 


‘There is ong other amet of the Terri- 


tory net eét etiamersted —imponderahle 


and difficult to appraise, yet one of the 
chiet assets of Alaska, if not the great- 
ext, This is the scenery. There are 
glaciers, mountains, and fiords ¢lse- 
where, bot nowhere else on carth is 
there such abundmce and mapnificesce 
of mountain, ford, and placier scenery. 
For thousands of miles the coist is o 
continnous panorama, For the one Yo- 
womite of Californin Alaska has hin- 
divds The mountains and glaciers of 
the Cascade Range are duplicated and a 
thonsand-fold exceeded in Alaska, ‘The 
Alaska const is to heeute the show-place 
af the earth, aad pilgrims, not only from 
the United States, hut from far beyond 
the seas; will throng: in endless proces- 
sion to see it, [ts grandeur tsimore val- 
table than the goldor the fish ot the 
timber, for it will never be exhausted) 
This value, treasured by direet returns 
fimoney received from tourists, will be 
enormous: measited by health and 
pleasure, it will be incalentable, 

There is one word of advice mr) can- 
tion to be given those intending to visit 
Alaska for coats for sight-seeing. 
Tf vou are old, go by all means; but if 
you iite young, stay away until you 
grow older: The ‘scenery of Alaska is 
so much grander than anything else of 
the kind in the world that, once beheld, 
all other scenery becomes flat ond in- 
sipid. Tt is aot well to dull one’s ca- 
pacity for such whjoyinent by seving the 

wst first. 
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N the death of Dr, George M. Daw- 
son the Doiminiw of Canada has 
stistiined @ great joss in the do- 

mais of generaplic sciente anc, of 
affairs, for Dr, Dawson was vot only 


one of her leading scientific men, but 
took an active part in her political 
matters. 

Dawson was born at Ficton, Aova 
his father belne the 
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celebrated geologist, Sir William Dow: 
son, After a thoroush triiming at Me- 
(ill University and at the Roval School 
of Minessof London, he commenced his 
long carcer ol eesomphic and peolovic 
explorations as geologist and hotarst 
an the Northwest Houndary Commis 


DAWSON 


sit in i873. Two years liter he joined 
the Geolowical Survey of Canada, and 
for nine yenrs was engaged in the ex 
ploratiaon of British Colimibta, the Yu- 
kent Vallev, and the high plains of the 
northwest. While his work was pri- 
marily gedlovical, sail we owe to him, 
more than to any other explarer, our 
present knowledge af the Torth western 
part of North America. In 1884 le was 
appoititer! fesietant director of the ( Ceo 
logical Survey, and in mys became its 
direvtor, which peesition le veld tattl 
his death, on March-2, 1901 

During his quarter century of active 
wotk meaty duties Were iIniposed tpn 
Air. Dowson ancl many were the hofiors 
he received. In 18g7 and 1SQ2 he server! 
on the Bering Sea Commission, and for 
his services received the onmler af Com- 
minion of St. Michael and St. Ceearge. 
in reg: he received fram the Koyal 
Saclety of England, of wlich he was a 
fellow, the Tieshv aexdal for his: re 

searches in geology, anc degrees were 
manfevred pon tin by Qneens Collepe 
and MeGaill Witeersity In 1893 he 
wee tected President of the Royal So- 
cletv of Conmela 

Dr. Dawson's work was matnly that 
of din explorer, amd for that he bad, in 
spite of his pliysies) defect, wonderfiai 
ability ond fitness. ‘Todimw broad anil 
sorte feneralieations from the slizht 
duta-obtained by the explorer requires 
close observation, rent breadth af versie 
and high reasoning powers, tml in the 
selection cf Bawsan for this work the 
Conadian authorities made to mittuke 
He hws Jal down swith ¢reat accorucy 


the leading geographic and geologic 


features of the Carindian Northwest, 
and thos comstructed o skeleton on 
which future work will sippply the 
details. 

Bt 





George Davidson 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


“ELE narrative volume of the famous 
Harriman Alaska expedition of 
two stunmers ago will appearduaring the 
present month Through the courtesy 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, eclttor of the vol- 
time atidof the Harriman publications, 
the NATION AT. GHOGRATHIC MAGAZING 
sable to present in this number one 
chapter from thisremarkable work—The 
Gineral Geography of Alaska, by Mr. 
Henry Gannett. 

Se rapid has been the exploration of 
this vast territory duritye the past five 
yeurs-that few teulize the extent of pres- 
ent knowledge at thecountry. Mr.Gan- 
nett, in his paper, gives the most coni- 
prehensive stutement of ‘the general 
peawTaphic features as developed by 
recent exploration that has yet been 
published, 

The narrative of the Harriman expe- 
ditton is the most tristworthy and at 
the same time popular work on Alaska 
Which has ever heen offered te the pub- 
lic. Mr. John Burroughs opens with the 
story of the two amonths’ travel of the 
Harrimow party, Mr. Johw Muir fol- 
lows with a chapter on the Glacters, 
Then Mr. George Bird Grinnell de- 
sctibes the Natives of the Alaskan Con- 
inent—the [imdians andl hekino, Dr. 
We, Dall gives the History of the 
Discovery and Explortion of Alaska, 
Mr. Charles A. Keeler has a chapter on 
the Hirds of Alaska, Mr. B. E. Fernow 
on the Forests, and then follows Mr. 
Gannett's article on the General Geng- 
raphy of Aleska, Pr, Mertiai con- 
tributes the concluding chapter on the 
Volcatoes of the Alentian Archipelago. 
The bird pictures by Mr. Lowis Fiuertes, 
the plant pictures by Mr. Walpole, and 
the finrd scenes by Mr. Delhenbaigh 
form a notable feature of the volume. 
Twenty colored plates, wrer too full- 


ve photogravires, oid fon Insets 
illitstrate this splendid work. Messrs, 
Doubleday, Page & Co,, af New York, 
ate the publishers for Mr. Harriman. 


HE two states which look string- 
et pou the map of Europe are 
the tiny Republics of Andorra, in the 
caste Pyrenees; andl of San Marine, in 
northeastert) Italy. Each owed its orip- 
iru independence: Lo its strong nator 
position; ther for centuries the shrewd- 
ness of its inhwbitants knew how te play 
off one enemy against another. Tnmod- 
em times its neighbors have seemed to 
feel a sort of chivalric sentiment for it 
pee it hos taken care of itself so 
loan. 

Pie Republic of Amndora las existed 
since the exshth century. When the 
Moslems invaded France from Spain in 
the eighth century that little territory 
in the mountains was not conquered by 
them und has remained independent ever 
since. It now enjoys the jotmt protec- 
tion of France and of the Spanish Bishop 
of Ureel, Its extent is lesk than 175 
square miles: Its hardly more than 
A.ooo inhabitants are almest all miners 
anid farmers. It is woverned by a rep- 
resentative council ef 24 persons, who 
are chosen by the heads of families. 

The Republic of San Murino, thorgh 
havi a population of about to,ooa, ts 
unly one-fith os large im aret, but is 
still more ancient, In fact, it is the 
stutest aml the oldest independent re 
pubtie on the globe. It is governed by 
a Great Counce of 60 members and a 
Minor Cotineil of 12 members. Tt has 


fn omy of 938 men, and spends chhoit 


$190,000 annually on internal improve- 
ments, On Jime 24, 1897, San. Marino 
concluded a formal treaty of friendships 
with Italy. 
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HE (following decisions were made 
by the U.S. Board on Geographic 
Names, April 3, 1c: 

Aowa: creck, Dixon County, Nebraska 
(not Auway for Ayowny }.. 

Apple; group of islands in northern 
part of Sitka Sound, southeastern 
Almskn (not Tabloshni, Middle, nor 
Srednt). 

Hasket: bay indenting the southeastern 
shore of Chichagof Leland, santh- 
mstern Alaskn (not Kakagin nor 
Eowk }. | cig 

Bendel; island between Big Kaninji and 
Nagai Islands, Shoumagin group, 
Aljeska (not Morse; 

Boisd' Are: creek, Ellie County, Texas. 

Bois d' Are: creeks (two), Choctaw Na- 
tion, Indian Territory. 

Bois d' Are; post-office, Greene County, 
Missotirt, | 

Tiais d' Are; fiver in northern Texas, 

Bois d'Are: township, Montgomery 
County, TlHois. . 

Broad; isla! near the junction of Heo- 
niah Simind and Peril Strait, south- 
eastern Alaska (not Crosswise nar 
Foperctehut). 

Runcemibe: creck, Chickasaw Nation, 
Indian Territory (not Boncombe), 

Cacaway; ishind and point, Langtoril 
fay, Kent Comite, Maryland (not 
Cacawa }. 

Cainp Coopan; bay i eastern part of 
Sitka Sound, southeastern Alaska 
(wot Camp Cogan, Camp Rogar, 
Kadink, nor Nachtezmic }. 

Cliffs: point, Chester River, ent Comnty, 
Marvland (net CHE City, Clils, 
nor Sturts).. 

Comet: peak, Pita) County, Artecta 
(not Camels nor Comets |. 

Eyak; lake and potive village at west- 
ern cle of the Copper River delta, 
Alaska (not Eyack, Evok, Ighink, 
Tkhiak, nor Odiak). — | 

Frvingpan: cove, Eastern Neck Island, 
Kent County, Maryland (not Boxes 
nor Frying Pan}. 
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Glenhaven; post-office, railroad station 
nnd township, Grant County, Wis- 
consin (tot Glen Haver). 

Hauarni: creek, Chicknsow Nation, In- 
dian) Territory (not Haivena nor 
Hiavona). 

Hound: island in northern part of 
Keku Strait, southeastern Alaska 
{wt Round }. | 

Inner; point on the southeastern shore 
of Krozof [skind, Sitka Sound, 
southeastern Alaska (not Rocky 
nor Second ), 

RKoip; peak and ridge on bowndary be- 
tween Mom and Tuoltiitie Comt- 
ties, California (not Ko-it). 

Leechville ; post-office and village, Hent- 
fort. Comity, North Carolina. (not 
Leachville }. 

Leevining < Gufton, creek, anil penk, 
Mona County, California: (not Le- 
Vitting ner Vining }. 

Luppatatong ; creek ifn Keyport, Mon- 
mouth County, New jersey (not 
Lupatatong, Luputeoug, ner Lap 


a riots ). | P 
No Gabouri ; oreek, Ste. Genevieve 
County, Missouri (not North Gabor 
nor Serth Gabori). ! 
Craihi; post-cfice und village, Navajo 
County, Arion (not Oradba ). 
Pinte; peakand post-office, RernConnty, 
California (not Pah-ute, Pahute,nor 
. Anite |. 
Rockhall; district No. 5, Kent Couuty, 
Marvlaml (not Edesville ). | 
Shoshone :* river, tribatary to the Big 
Horm HKiver, Big Hern County, 
Wyoming (not Stinking Whiter). 
*The levistatite of the State of Wyerrrimg 
panseil anact, which wis approved) February 
ta, dom, an follower : | | 
“he i eoucted by the fegiifalere of tae Stele 
af Wowie -1 
‘sction #, That The mate of ther strewn 
af water known on the mup af the Wetted 
States av the Stinking Water Hives, ciloateil iu 
Tie Hern County, Wyonting, and emptying 
inte the Bie Horn River, i= hereby changed to 
(ie Shotherne River, atl slut) bereufter be 
designated anil known as such, 
Sane a, This act shall take effeet and, be in 
force from andl after its peesages.” 
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Scragey: tletin Salisbury Sound, south- 
eastern Alaska ( nt Samoilit ). 
Shoals ; pofit, the southeastern point of 

Kruxof Island, Sitka Sound, south- 
eastern Alaska (not First, Low, 
Niznientia, Otmneloi, Outer Point 

of Shoals, gor AW hite's ). 


Smoke: creek south of Buffalm, Erie 


Coonty, Pa, (net Siriokes }. 

South Gabouri; creck, Ste. Genevieve 

County, Missouri (not South Fork 
— Gahor nor South Gabor), 

Turner; ishind between Big Koninji and 
Nagai Islands, Shiumagin growp, 
Alaska (not Stiernteld ), 

Wapsipiticen; river in eastern [ows 
(not Wibes-pinicon Wapsie tor 
Wapsiepinnecon }. 

West Point: city, militia district, and 
post-office, Troup County, (seorgia 
(ict Westport), 

West Point: district, post-office, and 
town, King William Connty, Vir- 
ginia (not Westpoint). 

Wosteseiski: island off south shore of 
Alaska Peninsula and west of Tinga 
Island, Shumagin group, Alaska 
(net Crested, Peregrebnoi, Unat- 
kuvuk, Vorovchenski, \V ossnesen- 
sky, tor Wossnessenski }. 

Vucaine: creck and valley, San Ber- 
warding Conrty, California (ot 
¥uenipa ). 


GERMANY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE. rapid inerense of German com- 
merctal orberests in Central Amer- 

ica has recently led Germany to. appoimt 
her first salaried cousul to Central Amer- 
io, The consadl tos been accredited to 
Nicaragua, as the probable construction 
of the canal across the Isthmus will 
Hiake it the most nupertant of Central 
American countries, 

The trade between Gennony and Cen 
tral America annually teaches. from 
$7,140,000 to $11,000,000. German 
companies practically control the entire 
shipping of the coast, and $59,500,000 
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of Germon capttalis tivested there i 
real estatis, industrial enterprises, and in 
banking houses German farms dnd 
plantations cover more than 742,000 
acres, on which are planted 29,003,000 
coffee trees. Muth of the trade of Cen- 
tral Amenca goes abrond instead of 
coming to the United States, owing to 
the fact that American houses do not 
employ in their establishments persons: 
speaking Spanish, and refuse to give 


credit. 





As | AHCTIC BOAT 
UNIQUE submarine boat is now 
| being built at Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany, designed not for wai but for 
the search for the North Pole, Herr 
Anschiite-Kampfe, of Munich, the in- 





ventor, Tecently described his pire dee 


ny meeting of the Vienna Geographical 
Society. 
The boat will he capable of descend: 


ing to adlepth af 160 feet, and of swim- 
ming at that distance from, the surface, 
and can! remain’ fifteen’ hours. under 
water. The vessel is in the form of an 
elipsoid of rotation, the major axis be 
ny 70 feet and the breadth 20 feet. Tts 
cubical contents will allow sufficient air 
for five men for fifteen hours, the car- 
honte acid gas being removed by combi- 
nhition with caustic sada, The lioat is 
kept from tising by vertical screws of 
five-horse power, and is propelled by 
horizontal screws of forty-horse power. 
A petroléum motor supplies the neces- 
sary Power, | 

When ready for the start the boat will 
be towed to the edge of the ice neor 
Spitzhbergen, about 600 miles from the 
Pole, The iuventor’s argument for the 
rest of the journey ts as follows: THe 
polar ice, on the avernge, reaches to a 
depth of 16. to 20 feet, but when packed 
it may reach to a depth of So feet-( land 
jee ih the form of icebergs, which ex- 
tend several hundred feet below water, 
may, he thinks, be disregarded in this 
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region). _ Theextent of ice-fields rarely 
exeveds three miles, and as the vessel 
can take three miles an hour nnder 
water and can reniain fifteen hors, be 
believes there will be no difficulty in 
swinming from opening to opening of 
the ice-fielis, ‘The possibility of meet- 
ing reefs af rock rising toward the sur: 
lace or of sand banks he considers =o 
slight as to lw cisreyarcerl, 

lf after proceeding six hours under 
water the vessel finds no opening it will 
rise to the ice aml arch foro thin spot, 
ond if blasting cannot effect. an. outlet 
there will be plenty of trme to retrirt tis 
the last opening. 


WORK IN THE ARCTICS IN 190! 


OT since the yearsof the Franklin 
seateh expeditions has there heen 
such activity directed) toward the north 
and south polar regions as during the 
present year. Not less than eight expe- 
ditions are now in the far north or are 
plunning for active work fn Greenland, 
Snitvbergen, and Prone Josef Land, andl 
Peat aas five Dalen Peary Syentsin, 
Bernier, am) Amschtite-Kampie —aore 
aiming forthe North Pole. 

Peary passed) his third consecutive 
winter in the vicinity of Smith Sound, 
and is now probably sledding toward 
the Pole, In July the Peary Arctic 
Club of Brooklyn will dispatch for the 
third time arelief ship tocarry him sup 
plies and to bring him back if he this 
year reaches his goal. If unsuceessful 
he remains another year, Peary is not 
vet informed that the Duke of Atmuezi 
West year eclipsed Nansen's record. Nira. 
Peary, with her littl daughter, weut 
north in the Peary telict ship of igo, 
hoping to jou her husband, 

Sverdrup’ i. plans for this swimmer are 
Of tivstery, 24 they were in tgoo. He 
is probably peeeing away in northenst- 
erm Greenland, He ulso has pues! bis 
thind consecutive wititer im the far north, 
but no vessel has taken lim supplics in 
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the meantime, ated isan Se he will be 
obliged to return in September 

Baldwin i Lutates: the most LITT 
tint arctic « ition of the year, 7 
priniuary lect om the Molduiin- Zeigler 
party is avowedly to get to the Pole. 
Scientific work is seconilary, but the 
equipment of the party is so complete 
that much valuable data will) andoubt 
edly bt obtained. Prof_]. Howard Gate, 
the well-known ply sicist of Columbian 
University, aecompanies Mr. Baldwin 
as faros Frans Josef Land, where he 
will spend the simmer in work, acd 
return on the secuerel ship, the Sradfar. 
The names of the actentific men who 
will remain permanently with the party 
have net vet been annotneed. 

Mr. Baldwit intends to anil sexitier fat 
teresting expeninents um the matter of 
food. He is taking a quatitity of cesic- 
cated potatoes; also quantities of * frout 
bricks,” with which the Department of 
Agticulture has experimented so suc- 
cessfully, Bushels ot atrawhernies, rasp 
herries, fc., can thus be compressed into 
solic form and retain ther freshness 
utilised months later, Four hundred 
picked Siberian dogs will be taken, 
which is four times as numiny a4 the Duke 
af Abrazel had with him and twelve 
times the number Nansen took. The 
bettems of the kvaks and sled-nmners, 
which were constructed in Norway, are 
lina with German silver, which Mr. 
Kaldwin, believes will afford the best pro- 
tection against water and. ive. 

The stmerite and & ndid bff will steam 
north together as far as the ice permits, 
when the stores of the /rraffof will he 
transferred to the alwertéa.atd toa con- 
venent pomt on Frinx Josef Lard, anil 
the smaller ship returns to Tromen. 

A Russian Party, on a vessel of the 
type of the ice-brenking Awad, will 
push nerthwaord asfaras the powerful 
vessel con crush its woy. A large staff 
of scientists will condiuet observations 
during the trip, os the tain purpose of 





the expedition is scientific, The Averat, 
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with bottlers under half pressure, can 
force her way through polar ice of 12 to 
14 feet thickness at a tite of nearly + 
knotsan hour. This typeof vessel may 
Prove an tmapertant factor m niltimately 
reaching the pole. 

Captain Bernier, of Quebec, has adopt- 
ed exseritially the han Narsen has rrgerl 
of approaching the Pole from Bering Sea, 
between 165 and typo degrees east longi 
tude, and then crifting toward the Mute, 
Captain Reritr does mot expect to set 
ot this year, but 1s making arrange- 
tients for an expedition to start in 
1gaz. 

The wiiely circulated statement that 
the Duke of Abruz ¢ would send 4 
special vessel northward in July to 
seatch for the three mermlsers of his party 
who were lost in Frane Josef Lond in 
March, 1900, is unfounded. ‘The whnol- 
ing steamer Capedia, which every sun. 
mer goes northward, toward thé end of 
July will step: incidextaily at Franz Josef 
Land to see if it can find traces of the 

missing met, but the [talian prince has 
no connection with the plan. 

Walter Wellman hus purchased 
whaling steamer in which he hopes soon 
to ead a third arctic expedition. The 
party miiv start this vear or wait till the 
STITUTE of 1p. 

The project of Her Adschute-K 
of attaining the North Pole by ments of 
a-siibmarine boat has been alluded to on 
pug 2c 





WORK IN THE ANTARCTICS 


LANS are under way for five expe- 
tlitions to southern regions, two of 
which—the Bnglish and the German— 
wt out im July, in costly ships specially 
constricted for the purpose. 

The Ovemery, the first ship ever con 
4tructed in England for purely explo 
titory work, was recently lannched on 
the Fitthof Tay. ‘The Driarcerr, which 
is the vessel of the English Antarctic 
Expedition, is the sixth of her name in 
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the annals of British exploration. The 
first Dinewry carried Hudson to Hui- 
wn Bay in t6ro, on the Hl-fated yoy- 
ogee wher his crew mutinied atv! abat- 
domed hit in a tiny boat to perish on 
the vreat bay which he had discovered. 
The second of the name one hundred 
years later made a yoyage to Hudson 
Bay. The third was the second ship in 
Cook's third voy age, in which he dis 
covered the Haowatinn Islands, only to 
be murdered there a few months later. 
In the fourth Vancouver explored the 
Gulf of Georgia and the shores of the 
island which bears his name—i791-'95, 
and the fifth was the second ship of the 
Arctic expedition of Sir George Nares. 

The present Disatery is os stanmnichily 
built as ex perience aud science can make 
het. She is a combined sailing and 
steam vessel, with engines of gso-horse 
power, anid will be able to steam ahout 
eight knotsan hour, At the water line 
she is 170 feet in length, with unex- 
treme breadth af 33 feet; her mean 
draft is 16 feet amd her displacement 

1,750 tons. 

Captain Seott will have under lim 
four other officers, two of then belong- 
ing to the navy and two to the Royal , 
Naval Reserve. The second ta enm- 
mand will be Lientenant Armitage, 
whose three vears’ experience in Franz 
Jose! Land with Jockeon should be of 
Mmimense service, especially if te is 
placed in commanl of a land party. 
There will be three civilian scientific 
speciitists und two mecical officers, both 
of them qualified to tndertake certain 
departments of scientific work. ‘The 
petty officers and crew will number 
about 25, <0 that the complete comple. 
ment of the (¥eowrs ts not likely to 
exceed 40. There will be some 30 
sledwes and to dogs, some of the sledyes: 
bemg light enough to be easily drawn 
by men. 

Thie Gauss, for the German Antarctic 
f named after the Gottingen 
iss who did so much to stimulate 
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Antarctic research ) ;waslounched at Kiel 
early in April, ‘The German ship, like 
the Oreenery, is built mainly of wood, 
the only material which is: clastic and 
itrone enough to resist ice pressure an 
the boisterous seas‘of the south polar 
resions, She is some twenty feet shorter 
than the English veusel, but is broader, 
and her displacement is 300 toms. less. 
The crew will consist, in addition to Dr. 
yon Drygalski, of fotr scientific assist. 
avits, a captain, a first offeer, two mates, 
man enginee4r, Len Same, six assistant 
engineers and stokers, a cook, and i 
steward—28 inall. Eachof the officers 
has a cabitr to himsell, while the crew 
have four large rooms. All the dwell 
ing-roorms wil be heated by steam, and 
it is calculated that.a tenperatiire of 50° 
Fobr. will be maintained) within when 
that outside is as low as— 22°. Electric 
Hight will be provided throughout pra 
tically the whole ship, and an acetylene 
apparatus may possibly also be installed, 
Laboratories and other-special arrange- 
ments are provided for scientific work, 
while, asin the British ship, dredging 
and sounding apparatus have been pro- 
vided. Dr, von Drvgaleki is planning 
totake sodogs. He, as well as the Eng- 
lish captain, has meluded a balloon in 
the equipment. 

A map showing the rowtes.of the Eng- 
lish anc German expeditions was. pith- 
lished in this Magazine, in No.8, vol, x. 
The English expect to establish a station 
on Cape Adare, Victor Land, which 
will be tlhe base of their land parties, 
while the Germuins plin to make their 
hase on some poiit m Wilkes Land. 
Each vessel will curry stiihcient stores 
for 3 years, as itis probable that cach 
party will remain that time within the 
Antarctic Circle. | 

The Swedish Antarctic Expedition, 
tier Dr. Otte Nordenskjold, hus en- 
gaged the Anferce, the vessel with 
which Dr, Nathorsit made bis notable 
explorations On the east comstot Gree 
land in 1899, This party may possibly 
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leave itt September, but the chances are 

that they will mot set owt mntil rgqox, 
Plans for the Seottish Antarctic Ex- 
ing: This expedi- 


pedition are progre 
tinn will probably tot set out until the 


VERr 1Qo2. 

The Duke of Abrucsi is organizing » 
south polur expedition to start im June, 
rez, He ts enthustastically supported 


‘by all Ttatians. 





AN AMERICAN FLOATING EXPOS 
TION 


SHE sn tion for a floating ex 

ieiesqdaite by the Chief of fhe 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partrment in the Pebruary mumber af this 
mapasine has aroused much discttssion 
not only throughout the Lnited States, 
but in other parts of the world. Mr. 
Awwstim has received letters from various 
countries in Europe asking about the 
proposed enterprise, and many inquiries 
from manufacturers ait] tietchants i 
the United States desiring to participate 
in an undertaking of thix character, 

This- suggestion of Mr, Austin his 
been fullowed by the annoimmocenent that 
o fleating exhibition, te visit the cities 
bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbenn. Sea, has heen organized at 
Buffale, and will leave in the autumn of 
the present year forthat field. A num- 
ber of other enterprises of this character 
have also teen shggested, 

The Bureau of Statistics has recerved 
the following statement, published in the 
Monttenr Offtciel du Commerce | Paris, 
March 7h, too), regarding a flomting 
exporition recently organized in Ham- 
burg, Germany | 

The earliest exhihition of this kind 
waa oreanized about two years oo, mad 
it must be said that the results of the en- 
terprise were it excess of the mest san- 
ine expectations: Total valow of trams 
acts, 22 000,000 marks (35,246,000), 
at o cost of about Sob,00% mortks, or 
about 3190400, The details of opera- 
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fon are stated by the oorrespomdunt ay 
follaws ; 

“The sytidicate-addresses to manu- 
facturing amd coammercial firms circulars 
ex planing the purpose of the exhibition 
and the terms.of participation, As san 
as the sunmber of would-be purticipanuts 
1s large enough te permit the loading of 
a Vessel, the exhibitors send their <am- 
ples to the pect of departure. These 
samples are then mounted and exhibited 
on board the yessel, especially fitted for 
this purpose. | 

“By each exhibit there is an adver- 
liscment giving prices aud termes ct sale. 
Sales agents representing cither the ayn- 
dicate or the individual exhibitors fur- 
nish all desiréd information to the vis- 
thors at the yuriows ports where the vessel 
stops. These sales agents are chosen 
from among the voung men, as well as 
the young women, grdunted from com- 
mercial schonls and speaking at. least 
two languages. Dnterpreters are hired 
on the spot in cach country of a new 
language. The sales agents, besides sce- 
ing visitors aboard the ship, visit also 
with their samples the towns in the in- 
terior of the country. Tn such miner 
the cost of transportation is greatly 
reduced, 

“* The exhibitors pay to the syndi- 
cite a commission, to be deducted from 
the realized sales ail in proportion to 
the value of the product. In addition 
to this comunission, the participants pay 
A proportionate share of the cost of char- 
tering and loading the vesacl anc. the 
general expenditure of the tnlertaking, 
suchas the hire of clerks, interpreters, 
ote," 
“The repert concludes with the ex- 
pression of the hope that French com- 
mercanl circles would appreciate this 
novel idea gud try to achieve even more 
splendid results.” . 

Announcement of an Austro-Hunea- 
tin Howting exposition to leave Trieste 
this month for a vovage around the 
world was made in the preceding uum- 
ber of this: Magavine, 
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POPULATIONS OF AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY, DENMARK, AND SWITZER- 
LAND 


Pe CHE figures for the cetsms of Ates- 

trios Hungary, taken tn Decenher, 
'ooo, show an iherense forthe past ten 
rears of about 10 ae cent, amore tapi 
growth than the dual kingdom has ex- 
perienced for several decades. The pap- 
lation is abowt 46,890,000, which makes 
her the seventh country in the world! in 
population. Those outnumbering her 
are China, the British Empire, the Rus- 
sian Empire, the United Stutes, Fritce, 
and the German Empire, Jonan hos o 
million or two less, . 

The Danish census was taken Feb- 
ruary, 1¢07, and shows‘an ficrease dur- 
ing the last eleven years of 12% per 
cent, which is greater than in any recent 
decade. This increase ts mainly due to 
the diminishing number of emigrants 
and to the decrease in the death tate, 
brought about by the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to prevent the spread of con 
winption. Asin the othorcountrics of 
Europe, the people are moving into the 
towns, The towns show an incrense of 
28 percent, while the country districts 
shaw an intrease of only 4 per cent. 
The present population of Denwmark is 
SbF bh E . 

The census of Switzerland, taken De- 
ecmber t. 1900, gives the population af 
the republic as-3,312,556, at increase of 
13.5 per cent during the twelve years 
ance the preceding enumeration, 





THE CONQUEST OF CHINA 


“7 KNOW not in what fable DT have 

tread about some fisherntien who 
had disembarked upen an unknown 
islind ond had already begun to set ip 
their tents and to sow their grain, feeling 
great pride in their unexpected acyiita- 
tion, When, ollatouce, they found then 
selves hurled into the water—thev and 
them tmiplements—ao that the greater 
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part of them were drowned. They had 
set foot upon a huge slumbering whale, 
which had subsequently waked up when 
the first incursions had been made on 
his body by the newly arrived occupants 

“This is a fable, but I fear it may 
beanie history when it is applied to the 
iistaken calculations of the European 
powers 45 to the occupation of China.” 

Thus Cesare Lombrosy in a recent con- 
tribution to 74e Avewiug Sfar (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) describes the Chinese 
problem. He believes that the Chinese 
are a different, not uminferior, race; that 
they ore now loxily dormant, but will 
soon he exasperated by European op- 
pression ond excited to fearful rebellion 
that will wreck everything foreign in the 
empire, Heagrees with M. De Bloche, 
the fatnous Russian advocate of interna- 
tional arbitration and the inspirer of the 
Peace Conference, that there is a still 
Bteater peri, namely, that when the 
Chinese have been had gered ant har. 
assed beyond even Chinese patience, os 
n lost resource they will throw them- 
#elves Inte the armsof Japan. Such an 
alliance would mennee the rest of the 
world, for Japan loves Europenns only 
wo long as she can lear from them. 





The Manchurian Railway the Russian 
Goveninent hopes to complete during 
the current ivonth, states the Amencan 
consul at Moscow. Working trams ore 
tlready ronming between Onon, Harbin, 
NViadivostok, and Port Arthur. Thus 
in ofew weeks trains will ron from St. 
to Port Arthur with onlv 
reak—the few miles around 





Petersbur 
one sriall 


Lake Boikal, where heavy boats ferry. 


the cars across the lake. A map show- 

ing the route of the Manchurinn Rail- 

way Was poblished im No. 3, vol x1 of 
this Magazine. 


The Survey of Greece, which has been 
iitterntipted sitice the Greee-Turkish war 
is to be resumed this spring under the 
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direction of Heinrich Harti, o professor 
at the Vienna University. Professor 
Harti was summoned to Athens last 
autmin to inspect and toke ‘charge of 
the topographical tureau which he 
founded some yveors age. It ls feared 
that the cadastral survey by comimun- 
ties which has been ordered will not be 
sncmessful, as the people object to the 
demarkation: of bomitdaries. Protessor 
Harti, however, hopes to be able to 
make a general suneov of sufficient ac- 
ciiracy to minke a map of the whole 
kingdom on « uniform svstem. 


Explorations in Alaska.— The U. 5, 
Geological Survey will send this sum- 
mer three impertant expeditions far ex- 
poaiey. work im Aluska, The first, 
tmder W. J. Peters, will start from 
emai ‘nearly T,ooo miles northwest 
of Sitka, and proceed to the Aretic 
Ocean, ‘The party hopes to advance 
enstward as far as the British boundary, 
and then will turn westward again ane 
proceed toward Point Harrow. The 


second patty, led ty W. C. Mendenhall, 


the geologist, will work around Kotre- 
bue Sound. ‘The third party, led by Mr, 
Gerdine, will continue previous explo- 
rations in the region of the Copper River. 

The War Department sends no expe- 
dition to Alaska, as it# ‘resoitees are 
fully oecupied by Cuha, Porte Rica, and 
the Philippines. 


The Bi al Survey of the Deport- 
ment af Aepeckae will send this <1n- 
mer parties to the region of Athnbasen 
Lake and the Great Slave Leake to de 
temmine the zones of distribution of the 
fauna of thin country, Mr. Preble, who 
sp sicocssfully led the party from the 
Survey to the Hinson Bay ecountiry last 
year, has charge of the work. Dr. ¢. 
Hart Merriam, the chief of the Survey, 
continues his study of the zones of cis. 
tribution of the fauna of California. 
The new director of the Geological 
Sirver of Canada is Dr. Robert Hell, 
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formerly the senior member of the staff 
ofthe Survey. Dr, Bell, since he joined 
the Sirvev, in 1857, has made survers, 
both topographical arm) genlogical, jn 
almost every section of Canuda, 

Three expert peologists of the U.S: 
Geological Survey are now engaged in 
niiking an exatitination into the mii- 
eral resources of Cuba. The work is 
VeTY important, and may result in much 
economic valve to the island. It was 
undertaken at the sugwestion of Gov- 
ervor-Genoral Wood, and all of the ex- 
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Where Black Rules White: A Journey 
Across and About Maiti, By Hes- 
keth Prichard, Itustrated. Svo, pp, 
[Faxi'+]1-248. New Vork: Chas. 
Senbner’s Sons, 100. 

Made attractive by a tasty symbotic 
binding, clear type, thick ond large 
poper, fair half-tone reproductions. of 
photographs, and excellent. press-work, 
this hook is a convenient ontline of its 
writers Knawledge concerning one of 
the mest interesting portions of the west- 
em hemisphere—the only considerable 
portion whieh has ever reverted from 
Cancasion rile to the dominion of an 
alien race, The fifteen brief chapters 
ure based mainly on the observations of 
a single visit ; although interesting his- 
torical details are interwoven here and 
there, there is nothing in profession or 
performane: to indicate that the author 
was inspindl by the matiacts of the his- 
torian, and tauch to indicate that he was 
not. geographer or genlogist, naturalist 
or artist, ethnologist of sociologist, ecot- 
Onist, oreven serions student—bhut just 
a totrist bent on writing a book. So 
the chapters are light if not frothy, the 
expressions youthful if aut flippant + vet 
the vocabulary is remarkably rich and 
the word painting sinvularly vivid, and 
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pemses will be thet by the Cithan gn 


emment, 


The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


has five parties in Porto Rico charting 
the coust of the island. This work has 
now been in progress fortwo years, ati 
eTeat ivance has been made in olitstit- 
ing accurate charts of the coastline, 
several loco) harbor charts of the Ha- 
waiian Islands are being published by 
the Survey, the result of surveys mode 
in t4q99 and tQ00, 
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the narrative sacks of the soil thretayh- 
out. The author puys tribute to Tous- 
saint L/OQuverture as the one noble 
hgtre in Haytian history, but <hows 
that the bloodthirsty Dessalines is the 
local hero ; he summarizes the history 
of black role as owe of steady lapse from 
civilization to harharism if moet to say- 
igery,and is correspondingly pessimistic 
as to the future of the island: he ascribes 
the progressive degradation partly te the 
incompetence of the mnsses, partly to 
the corruption of the classes, butanainiy 
to the persittence of the Vaudoux cult 
with its depressing beliefs amd gliastly 
CeTIMGMEs THnning down to serpent- 
worship and human sacrifice. ‘The book 
is inaterial for knowledge of Haiti— 
materin) rather meager and! tenuous, 
perhaps, but direct, useful, aad happily 
clressecl , W J M. 





China. By Jomes Harrison Wilson. 
Third edition. With map, Svo, pp. 
RENVH + fg22. New York: DB, Ap 
pleten & Co, toor, 

For many years General Wilson's 
work om (Ching has been o standard 
duthorite, The third edition includes 
an account of the Hoxer: War and of 
the diplomatic conferences of last fall. 
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General Wilson believes that Japan 
will be forecd to follow the lead of the 
three great European powers—Prance, 
Germany, wd Russia —in all Chin 
(nestions, Russia occupies an impreg- 
nable position, and will dictate her policy 
tu France, ond this indirectly to Ger- 
many, Afew humdred years from nOW, 
General Wilson believes that ‘* univer- 
scil ean will have its “nucleus and 
seat’ i China, as- het “' coal measures 
and iron deposits are commonly believed 
to be the mast extensive amd the most 
enduring. itt the world."’ That it will 
hean empire of white men ond not of 
yellow men is the author's unhesitating 
CaIrvicticn. 


The Land of the Moors. By Budgett 
Menkin. IUlnstrated. Svea, pp. qf. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., igor. 


Mr. Menkin was for some veurs edlitor 








of the Moree finecs, and 45 the apthor 
of a nomberof -relinble books relating 
to the Moorish: Emipire—" The Moors," 
'The Moorish Empire,"" ete. The 
present volume deals more especiniily 
with the geographic features and the 
histery of the «&< = castings of Morocen, 
There are good pters on the Pls 
ical Features, Mineral. Resources, Vege- 
table Products, and Animal Life. ‘The 
book ts timely, of “‘the Lined of the 
Moors" will prohdbly be the center of 
mach diplomatic warfare during the 
next decatle. The it alliance 
hetween Ttaly ind Fiance iinidonbtediy 
has some bearing upon the ultimate 
fate of the country, The author be- 
liewes that '* France is the normal heir 
to Morocco whenever the present em- 
pes breaks up," and thinks that Eng- 

(should moke wp her mind to the 
inevitable fact, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Meetings. 

April 22, roor.—The annul recep- 
tion of the Society wus held im the pur- 
lors.of the Arlington Hotel. Mr. Paul 
Du Chaillu was the guest of honor of 
the Society, and gave some interesting 
reniitisccnces of his life, The officiol, 
diplomatic, and soctal life of the Capital 
were the wuests of the Society during 
the evering. 

April t¢, roor-—President Graham 
Bell in the chair, The new by-laws for 
the Society, subinitted and recamitnetded 
ly the Hoard of Maotogers, after a full 
discussion: were unanimously adopted. 
The bry. laws sunt the. reasins for their 
adoption were published at length in the 
Apri number of this Mugayine (pp. 
Lo7-F)., 


Announcements, 

The President announced at the meet- 
ing April 19 that the plans for the build. 
ing Which is to be the headquarters of 
the Society are advancing, and that it is 
hoped in a few weeks active work will 
be cormumernced. 

THe Axsval Excresiis Ant Frey 
Merrinxe of the Sactety will be held at 
Brandywine, Del, Saturday, May os, 

As the fiseal year of the Society will 
herentter begin the first of Janinary it} 
stead af the first.of Tune, the Board af 
Managers have voted to fix the dues of 
members for the seven months which 
mtervere between the end of the pres 
wit fiscal year; Moy 31, 1gda, and the 

beginning of the next fiseal year, Jon- 
nary 1, Igoe, at Sr. 
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84 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
DRAWN, PHOTO-LITHOGR APHED 
MAPS encravep, REPRODUCED, PRINTED 
COLORED, and MOUNTED TO. ORDER 
cee 
(Heawe recently seinuleted twe mass-One 4st aterm 27250 feet; Ore 
"Mn. 
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” pateen) Rallroad Systeme 
Tranches aod Divisions, Coup 
tied, Cities, Trews, Post... 
otiees, Inmetinde, iatands, 
Labes, anc Rivers autheoti- 
onl) y located in 


RAND, McNALLY & CO’'S 
CELENAATED ISOELED 
POCKET MAPS 


Of all the Aeron 
States acl Territories 





BORMAY & CO., 
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Engravers, 





. pa i Price, 25 CENTS Each 
i! wale of wl pote Huale 
NEW YORE. waiih Baquliaal les 
Writes (ir war-oew .. . 
CATALOGUE OF GLOBES AND MAPS 
Finns amt made Teinphene “ Hugtertng at Prtting Mane 
from Specifications a7. Joba, 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World 


The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
Has a Larger Premium Income - . - - (89,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - : - - - ($18,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Agscts =! « . - (8355,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - - - - (39,000,000) 
Writes More New Business - = : - - (896,000,000) 
And Pays More to Policy-holders : : = ($25,000,000 in 1lig6) 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
It has paid to Policy-holdere since 
ts: organization, in 1843 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 
WALTER E. GILLETTE, Grsacel Manages FREDESICE CROMWELL. Tresauwer 
AAC F. LLOYD Wiz LAN TOCK, Actoary 
= WILLIAM J, EASTON, weer ris 
a 


= $437,00§,195.29 


Seasonable Goods for 
Personal Comfort 


WE are showing hosts of things for personal 
and household uses especially designed to 

render the present season comfortable and enjoy- 

able. A full line of necessary articles for personal 

comfort and use and @ complete assortment of 

ere and sporting goods for indoor and out- 
door pleasure. 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JUOD & DETWEILER, FRIMTERS, WASHINGTON, 0D. C, 


